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BOBWHITE 

In  a  poll  in  which  persons  besides  school  children  joined,  so  that  the  number 
of  participants  probably  exceeded  200,000,  Bobwhite  is  returned  as  Rhode  Island's 
favorite  bird.  The  vote  v\^as  taken  in  schools,  clubs,  granges,  scout  troops  and 
other  organizations.  The  choice  practically  was  limited  to  Bobwhite,  Osprey, 
Flicker,  Tree  Swallow,  Song  Sparrow  and  Catbird,  because  so  many  other 
favorite  birds  had  been  chosen  by  other  states,  of  which  thirty-nine  had  made 
selections.  The  committee  of  award,  to  which  returns  of  the  voting  were  made, 
included  Governor  Norman  S.  Case ;  Walter  E.  Ranger,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation ;  Harry  R.  Lewis,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  ;  Everett  L.  Walling,  Com- 
missioner of  Birds;  and  Mrs.  Warren  H.  Haskell,  Miss  Alice  A.  Grififin,  Mrs. 
F.  Howard  Pember,  Mr.  William  L.  Bryant,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Hall  Walter,  repre- 
senting several  societies.  The  result  favors  Bobwhite  so  overwhelmingly  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  popularity  in  Rhode  Island. 

Bobwhite,  "the  Farmer's  Friend,"  is  described  thus:  Male,  reddish  chestnut, 
much  variegated  with  black  and  buflf;  tail,  ashy;  throat  and  line  over  eye,  white 
(in  female,  bufTy)  ;  line  below  eye  and  band  across  breast  of  male,  black;  belly, 
white,  finely  barred  with  wavy  black  lines.  The  spring  call  of  male  is  "bob-white ;" 
other  varied  notes.  The  habitat  of  Bobwhite  extends  from  southwestern  Maine 
and  southern  Ontario  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  except  in  mountainous  regions 
which  are  too  cold ;  westward  the  bird  is  heard  and  seen  so  far  as  South  Dakota 
and  eastern  Colorado.  Bobwhite  feeds  principally  on  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  on 
destructive  insects ;  during  the  summer  the  young  are  fed  on  insects.  As  a  con- 
sumer of  weed  seeds  and  insects  Bobwhite  takes  rank  as  the  "Farmer's  Friend." 

Bobwhite  is  a  social  bird,  living  in  flocks  except  during  the  breeding  season. 
His  nest  is  built  upon  the  ground,  which  makes  him  and  his  young  a  prey  for 
many  enemies  of  birds.  In  severe  weather  he  needs  shelter  and  food ;  the  new 
type  of  state  reservation  and  sanctuary  for  wild  animal  life  is  helpful  to  Bobwhite. 

The  picture  shows  Bobwhite  and  family. 


^ta.U  of  VOfohe  Selatdt 


COMMISSIONER'S   ARBOR  DAY   MESSAGE 

To  the  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Rhode  Island  Schools: 

A  prophet  of  an  ancient  people  uttered  a  promise  long  ago  which  has  deep  meaning  for  us 
of  today:  "The  tree  of  the  field  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  the  earth  shall  yield  her  increase,  and 
they  shall  be  safe  in  the  land."  Arbor  Day  reminds  us  that  the  fruitage  of  trees  and  the  earth's 
increase  still  provide  man's  sustenance  and  makes  for  his  safety  and  happiness.  And,  as 
was   said  long  ago,  "The  profit  of  the  earth  is   for  all." 

Taking  thought  of  ever  living  truths  and  renewing  ancient  customs,  ctir  schools  for  forty 
years  have  kept  the  festival  of  the  trees  in  springtime,  in  recognition  of  their  ministry  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  Nature's  bounty.  To  give  as  well  as  receive,  many 
have  fulfilled  a  purpose  of  the  day  by  planting  trees.  I  wonder  how  many  of  our  former  pupils 
now  enjoy  the  companionship  of  trees  they  planted  in  past  years.  I  wonder  how  many  children 
of  the  schools  will  be  like  one  who  wrote: 

"Grandfather   says    as    he    smiles    at   me, 
That   my   father  planted  my   favorite   tree; 
That's   why   I'm   glad  I   can   sometime   say 
I  helped   to  plant   one   this  Arbor  Day." 

In  their  ministry  the  trees  oflfer  more  than  visible  gifts  for  physical  needs;  they  offer  the 
invisible  gifts  of  friendly  companionship;  they  speak  of  the  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  that 
fill  the  earth;  they  bear  witness  to  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator;  they  make  a  brotherhood 
of  those  who  truly  love  them  and  lead  them  into  a  communion  with  the  finer  things  of  life. 

In  the  twenty-five  past  programs  for  Arbor  Days  I  have  sent  the  schools  there  has  been 
stressed  in  each  issue  some  special  feature  of  the  material  or  spiritual  values  of  trees.  The 
increasing  use  of  woodlands  for  recreation  has  prompted  "Trees  and  Health"  for  special  thought 
this  year.  The  special  contributions  of  this  program  show  how  more  and  more  youth  and  age 
alike  are  turning  to  the  parks  and  woodlands  for  their  leisure  time.  We  are  learning  to  seek  and 
to  find  health-giving  recreation  in  the  open  and  among  the  trees.  The  forest  gives  physical  vigor 
and,  in  the  magic  communion  of  trees   and  things  growing,  gives  health  to  the  spirit. 

In  keeping  a  festival  of  the  trees  let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  music  of  the  woodlands  is 
mingled  the  wind  in  the  tree  tops,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  sound  of  waters  and  the  myriad 
voices    of    forest    creatures. 


(^^     Commissioner  of  Education. 


"He   was   wafted   past   islands   of   spices, 

As  bright   as   the   Emerald  seas. 
Where  all   the   forests   seemed   singing 
So    thick   were    the   birds    in    the    trees." 
— H.  Butterworth  in  "Fountain  of  Youth" 


Appreciative  recognition  of  services  in  the  making  of  this  program  is  gratefully  extended  to 
Mrs.  Alice  Hall  Walter,  Dr.  Marion  D.  Weston,  Mr.  Raymond  W.  Perry,  Dr.  Florence  M.  Ross, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hurford,  Mrs.  Alice  Collins  Gleeson,  Misa  M.  Josephine  Feeley,  the  Providence 
Jotirnal,  and  others  who  have  contributed  to  it. 
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RECITATIONS 


SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  ARBOR  DAY,  1931 
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REQTATION  ARBOR  DAY  REPORTS  SONG 

SONG  GROUP  EXERaSES 

ADDRESS  OR  ESSAYS;  RECREATION  AND  HEALTH  IN  WOODLANDS 
CHORUS  PLANTING  OR  DEDICATION  EXERCISES 


For  the  Girls: 

The   winter   storms   have   passed   away, 

And   Springtime   now   is    here, 
With    sunshine   smiling   all    around 

And   heavens    blue   and   clear. 
The  gifts  of  Nature  brighten  earth 

And   make  her  garden   gay ; 
They   give   a   cheery   greeting  bright, 

On   this,    the   Arbor   Day. 

The  birds  with   gladsome  voices  sing 

Each  its  melodious  lay. 
And  music  swells  each  little  throat 

On   this,   the  Arbor  Day. 
The  trees  put  forth  their  greenest  leaves 

On    this,    the   Arbor   Day, 
And  welcome  now  the  chosen   tree 

Which  we   shall  plant   today. 


AN  ARBOR  DAY  SONG 
(Sung  to  the  tune  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne.") 
For  the  Boys : 


You  think  you  all  have  chosen  well. 

And   so  do  I,  but   then  I  guess 
I  like  my  choice,  I  must  say  best, 

And  you  would  think  so,  too,  unless 
For  beauties   true   you  have  no  care. 

Now  I  select  an  elm ;  that  old 
Historic  tree,  whose  beauty  and  renown 

In  song  and  prose  is  ever  told. 
This   tiny   seed  I   plant   today. 

Will  sometimes  make  a  tall,  fine  tree. 
With  graceful,  drooping  boughs  to  shade 

The  boys  and  girls  that  know  not  me. 


For   Both: 

These  seeds  are  small,  but  great  results 

From    small    beginnings    grow. 
How  careful  then  we  all  should  be 

To  plant  as  teachers  show. 
Good  seeds  of  thought  to  make  us  wise. 

And  live  the  life  that  never  dies. 

FROM  THE  SCRIPTURES 

The  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. — Rev.  xxii,  2. 

For  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life. — Dut.  xx,  19. 

If  a  man  be  just  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  surely  live. — Ezek.  xviii, 
5   and  9. 

Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth 
speedily. — Is.  Iviii,  8. 

Thou  shall  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fail  not. — 
Is.   Iviii,  2. 

He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his 
season. — Ps.  i,  3. 

The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. — Ps.  xxxiii,  S. 

Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us. — Ps.  xc,  17. 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples" 

Verily,  He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time ;  but,  alas,  the  brutish 
man  knoweth  not,  the  hustler  doth  not  consider  this  which  God  maketh  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  They  chase  after  the  east  wind  and  feed  upon  vanity.  As 
for  me,  Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  they  may  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  when 
I  inquire  in  His  temple. — Henry  Turner  Bailey. 


"They   live   forever  in  my   soul, 

The   memories   of  loveliness — 
They  are  as  precious   as   a  smile. 

As   tender  as  a  brief  caress ! 
A  white  house  in   a   country  lane. 

Tall    trees    against    the   coming   night, 
A   garden   sweet   with    silver   rain — 

These  blend  to  make  my  past  more  bright!" 


Twilight    in    the   forest. 

Sky    aglow   with    sunset. 
Lake  a-laugh  with  trout  rings, 

White  tent  on  the  shore. 

Soft  wind  in  the  spruce  trees. 
Woodland  thrushes  singing. 
White-throats    softly    fluting 

Their  love  calls  o'er  and  o'er. 

— Archie  WUjred  Stone 


"A  far  trail, 

A   faint    trail, 
Beneath    the   g^looming   pines ; 

A   narrow    path, 

A   winding  path. 
Among    the    tangled   vines." 

PINES 

These  are  the  trees  for  hill  folk — men  that  toil 
On  cabined   slopes,  men  on  whose  weathered 
faces 
Is   carved   the   story   of   the   flinty   soil. 
Whose    speech    is    stark    like    pines    in    rocky 
places. 
Crowning    gaunt    hills    where    rows    of    ragged 
corn 
Wrench  from  earth's  scrawny  breast  the  sea- 
son's   yield. 
There   you   will    find   the   pines — tall    kings    that 
scorn 
The   soft,  rich   lowland  and  the   fertile   field. 

There  are  no  stauncher  friends  of  man  on  earth 

That    these   bleak    pines    whose    rugged,    stoic 

arms 

Lift   up  no  leaf  to   greet   the   summer's   mirth, 

Who  stand  unmoved  by  winter's  dark  alarms. 

Steadfast    through    all    the    years,    in    sun    and 

snow. 
It   is   not   strange   that   hill   folk   love   them   so. 

— Anderson  M.  Scruggs 


"I    hope    I    find    that    springtime 
Walks  in  the  old  bright  way. 
I  hope  I  see  the  hedges 
Red   and  white  with   May 
And  may  I  hear  the  nightingale, 
In  my  heart  I  pray." 

THE    LOST    SPRING 

It    was    there    in    the    Summer.     Its     circle     of 

clover 
Ripened,    and   bees    swayed    fragrance   over 
To  brush    the   water    that   bubbled   up 
For  a   naiad's   mirror,   a   faun's   drinking  cup. 
It  was  there  in  the  Autumn.  The  thirsty  farmer 
Heard  dragon   flies   pass   in   rusty   armor 
And  saw  the  leaf-drift,  gold  at   the  brink. 
And   a  bit   of  sky,  when  he  paused   to  drink. 
Winter    covered    it.    Who    could    know 
How   it   fared  or  where  it   could   go 
Through  long  white  silence  under  the  snow? 
No   one    found   it    this    sowing   season. 
Earth   called  it   back   for   some   good  reason 
To    secret    channels.    Returning    birds 
Looked   for   it.   Too   small    for   the   herds. 
Too  bright  for  the  swine,  in  its  pasture  corner. 
With  a  bob-o-link  for  its  closest  mourner. 

The   grass   came   up 
To  hide   the   place   the   spring  had   gliatened. 
Only    the    bob-o-link    paused    and    listened, 
As    if   it   heard    a    gurgling   sound 
In    the   changeless    seasons    underground. 

—  Glenn  Ward  in  New  Yorh  Times 


TREE   FRIENDSHIPS 

FRIENDSHIP  implies  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance.  It  is  something 
that  germinates  and  grows,  flourishes,  blooms,  ripens. 

How  many  times  some  fashionably  dressed  woman,  painted,  powdered,  and 
bejeweled,  has  said  to  me,  after  hearing  a  lecture  about  the  Tree  Folk,  "Oh,  I 
do  just  adore  trees.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  oak  on  my  front  lawn!"  "What  kind 
of  an  oak  is  it?"  I  ask,  full  of  interest  at  once.  "Oh,  I  don't  know;  I  ought  to. 
I  shall  have  to  ask  my  gardener  about  that."  "Ask  your  gardener!"  I  feel  like 
shouting;  "Ask  your  gardener!  Go  home  and  ask  your  grandmother  the  name 
of  your  husband.  I  suppose  you  'just  adore'  him,  too,  don't  you?"  Some  people 
do  not  know  what   love  means. 

LOVE  of  the  Tree  Folk  has  always  been  strong  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers 
of  beauty.  Egyptian  artists  drew  trees  upon  the  walls  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  trees  adorn  the  universal  history  of  art  the  world  around,  from 
Japan  westward  to  the  Golden  Gate.  They  have  inspired  poets.  There  are  poems 
about  trees  in  all  languages  from  the  Aryan  to  modern  English. 

— Henry  Turner  Bailey. 
GREEN  >REES 


The   mists    of   morning. 
When    morning    broke. 

Were   as   grey  waters 
Or  doves  in  a   flock. 

No  kine,    slow-moving. 
With   breathings   deep, 

Nor   birds   were   stirring. 
Nor  Iambs   nor   sheep. 

Grey   as   sea-water. 
But    through    the    grey 

What   green   light    rising 
Has   found  its   way  ? 


Like  living   flambeaux 
Of   greenest    light, 

The    trees    appearing 
So    slim,    so    bright. 

Now  from  the  grey  mists 

The  trees   emerge, 
Like  green  maids  rising 

From  the  ocean  serge. 

They   light   green   tapers 
By    twos,   by    threes. 

Like  slight   maids   walking 
Through   the  grey   seas. 


In  the  mists  of  morning, 

Before   the   sun. 
They   lit   green   tapers 

To   the   Holy    One. 

— Katharine    Tynan 


ARBOR  DAY  HISTORY 


Do  you  know   the  history   of   Arbor   Day, 
Do  you  know  why  we   set   it   apart, 

With    song   birds    a-singing. 

And   joy   notes    a-ringing. 
Till    a    warmth    settles    over    each    heart  ? 

'Twas  a  long  time  ago— eighteen  seventy-two — 
On   the   State  of  Nebraska's   plains 

That  J.  Sterling  Morton,  grown  lonesome  for 
trees. 

And  knowing  the  value  of  such  things  as  these. 
Asked  for   planting  in   meadows   and   lanes. 

The  state  planted  trees — some  say  'twas  a  mil- 
lion^ 

To  give   to  the   landscape  much   cheer, 
And   deciding   'twas    splendid. 
Declared   she  intended 

To  plant   trees  in  the  spring  of  each  year. 


Other  states  took  an  interest  in  setting  a  day 
When   beauties   of   green   should  be   sown. 

So  they  set   aside  days. 

And  in   various   ways 
Each   held   Arbor   Day    for   her   own. 

Arbor   Day   means    so    much   in    the    spring   of 
each   year, 

With   all    the   rare  beauties   new-planted 
In    gardens    and    highways, 
On   playgrounds    and   byways — 

What    abundance  of   cheer   are   we   granted! 

So  this  is  the  history  of  Arbor  Day — 
A   heart    reaching   out    for   the    good, 

And   sowing   a    thought 

That    much    pleasure   has    brought 
To  the  plain  and  the  field  and  the  wood. 

— Sarah  Grames  Clark 


SHADE  TREES  IN   PROVIDENCE 

Progress  being  made  by  the  city  of  Providence  in  the  care  of  existing  shade 
trees  and  the  planting  of  new  ones  is  decidedly  reassuring.  A  year  ago  there 
were  all-too-evident  indications  that  Providence's  beautiful  shade  trees,  after 
years  of  neglect,  were  dying.  But  as  a  result  of  a  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Evening  Bulletin  and  Providence  Journal,  and  the  support  of  citizens  and  officials, 
steps  were  taken  to  remedy  these  conditions. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $16,000  for  the  year  ending  October  1  and  a 
new  appropriation  with  an  increase  of  $17,000  for  the  coming  year  have  saved  the 
day.  Never  before  have  the  shade  trees  around  Providence  looked  as  well  as 
they  do  now. 

Thousands  of  young  trees,  which,  through  neglect,  were  falling  into  decay, 
have  been  given  attention  and  are  now  well  on  the  way  to  recovery.  Thousands 
of  decayed  limbs  on  old  trees,  for  years  a  menace  to  citizens  passing  below,  as 
well  as  to  the  continued  health  of  the  trees  themselves,  have  been  trimmed. 

During  the  year  more  than  1,000  new  trees  have  been  set  out  and  plans 
for  the  coming  year  call  for  the  planting  of  1,000  more.  In  addition  to  that,  nearly 
15,000  seedlings  have  been  planted  at  the  nursery  in  Roger  Williams  Park.  Nearly 
5,000  trees  have  been  trimmed  and  7,500  sprayed.  Nearly  7,000  trees  were  watered 
to  save  them  from  the  bad  eflfects  of  the  prolonged  drought  which  has  visited  the 
city,  and  other  portions  of  the  country,  this  summer. 

Another  good  effect  has  been  the  steady  employment  of  35  men  in  this  work. 
Heretofore  the  city  forester  has  employed  from  eight  to  thirteen  men  during 
the  growing  season.  The  present  total  does  its  bit  toward  relieving  unemployment. 

Providence  is  fortunate  in  that  it  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  damage,  which, 
if  allowed  to  occur,  could  never  be  repaired,  regardless  of  the  expenditure  of  any 
sum  of  money  within  reach  of  taxpayers.  Many  years  are  required  to  grow  trees 
to  the  size  where  they  become  of  use  and  benefit  to  the  city.  Wealthy  individuals 
can  buy  full-grown  trees,  have  them  transplated  and  set  up.  But  such  a  plan  is 
too  costly  for  a  city.  Even  if  it  were  not,  full  grown  trees  could  not  be  found  in 
sufficient  numbers. 

The  work  is  one  in  which  future  generations  will  share  the  benefits. 

— /.  S.  in  Providence  Sunday   Journal. 


UP  THE  HILLS. 
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1.  Up  the  hills  on   a   bright  sunny  morn,  Voic-es  clear  as    a     bu-glehorn,     List  to  theech-oes 

2.  Now  thro' beau-teous   vale  and     grove,   Joy-ous,  hap-py,       here  we  rove;    List  to  the  songsters' 
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as      they   flow,    Now  a-way  we    go.        One  and  all.with  cheerful  glee,  Come,and  follow  me. 
mer  -  ry       lay,  Hail  the  new-born  day. 


t^t 


FORESTS   AND    HEALTH 
Florence  M.  Ross,  M.D.,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education 

Did  you  ever  go  into  the  forest  on  a  clear,  cold,  sparkling  winter's  day  just 
after  the  white  fluffy  snow  had  gently  blanketed  all  of  the  firs  and  pines  and 
hemlocks,  and  stand  spell-bound  at  the  glory  all  about  you  ?  There  you  found 
the  bare  twigs  and  bushes  and  last  year's  crumpled  swaying  oak  leaves  all  trans- 
formed into  white  silhouettes,  with  curves  and  patterns  of  rare  beauty. 

Then  ie  the  time  that  you  can't  resist  the  lure  of  a  snow-shoe  tramp  under 
th"  tre»^j  which  fill  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  evergreens.  You  think  of  beauty 
and  your  eye  records  beauty,  yet  the  bodily  sense  of  buoyancy  and  the  unusual 
resistance  to  any  kind  of  fatigue  is  all  because  of  the  pure  snow-washed  air 
which  is  filled  with  the  healing  qualities  of  balsam  and  pine.  And  if,  by  any 
chance,  you  are  unskilled  in  the  art  of  snow-shoeing  and  your  right  foot  stepped 
upon  your  prolonged  left  foot — even  then  the  spill  is  but  part  of  the  fun,  and  you 
love  the  feel  of  the  cold  snow  as  you  brush  it  off  your  face  and  start  on  again. 
At  the  end  ?  Your  cheeks  are  glowing  and  your  eyes  are  sparkling  with  real 
beauty  because  of  the  racing  purified  blood-stream. 

Did  you  ever  roll  your  warm  overnight  kit,  strap  it  closely  about  you,  and 
begin  a  slow  tortuous  climb  up  the  forest  trails  of  our  glorious  New  England 
mountains  ?  One  such  tramp  I  remember  so  vividly  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
you.  We  chose  a  mountain  about  3,000  feet  high.  We  named  the  date  for  climb- 
ing two  weeks  away.  Most  of  us  were  tenderfeet  and  we  dared  not  attempt  the 
climb  until  our  muscles  were  hardened  and  the  endurance  of  our  hearts  and  lungs 
was  tested  and  increased.  So  every  night  we  left  camp  and  tramped  around  the 
lake,  daily  increasing  the  obstacles  of  our  tramping  ground.  Sometimes  we 
climbed  over  walls  and  fences ;  sometimes  we  placed  barriers  in  the  path  which 
required  careful  placing  of  each  foot  and  hand  and  constant  testing  of  each  step 
so  as  not  to  level  the  whole  structure  to  the  ground.  We  climbed  hills  and 
learned  to  follow  trails  blazed  through  tangles  of  thick  brush.  We  sought  in 
every  way  to  test  and  strengthen  ourselves  for  the  strain  of  a  continuous  climb. 
And  it  paid.  The  daily  exercise  out-of-doors  increased  our  strength  of  heart  and 
lung,  our  muscles  were  like  springs  and  responded  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
fatigue,  and  best  of  all  we  felt  and  looked  "fit." 


I  always  wonder  a  bit  if  mountains  want  us  to  climb  upon  them  and  pry  into 
their  hidden  glades  and  falls  and  quiet  beauty  spots.  They  put  so  many  obstacles 
in  our  path :  a  boulder  here,  a  fallen  trunk  there,  a  tumbling,  rushing  stream,  a 
sheer  cliff  where  toes  and  fingers  can  find  but  meager  grips.  We  met  all  these 
difficulties  and  more  in  our  climb.  It  was  well  that  we  had  prepared  our  bodies 
to  withstand  the  strain. 

After  passing  the  timber  line  on  the  mountain  side,  we  scrambled  up  and  up 
over  rocks  and  cliffs  bare  of  any  vegetation  till  we  reached  the  topmost  peak.  As 
I  looked  back  upon  the  forests  I  thought  how  beautiful  they  are  and  how  much 
needed.  Valuable  in  every  way,  yet  vastly  more  important  to  us  as  standing  trees 


The  Trees  are  Always  Ready  for 
Play,  Winter  and  Summer 


upon  the  hills.  Man  depends  so  completely  on  water  for  all  body  needs.  "Sixty 
to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  bodily  weight  is  water  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  active  organs  such  as  the  brain,  muscles  and  liver."  We  know  that  standing 
forests  condense  the  moisture-laden  air,  and  cause  a  return  of  water  to  earth 
as  rain.  Plants  and  animals  which  feed  our  bodies  need  this  water  or  they  cannot 
live.  Man's  greatest  need  of  all  is  pure  drinking  water  which  comes  from  the 
mountain  streams.  Our  dependence  on  the  forests  is  complete. 
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The  rocky  peak  was  surrounded  by  a  few  higher  and  many  lower  ones.  Upon 
these  the  sunset  revealed  its  miracles.  We  left  the  windswept  rocks  for  a  ravine 
half  way  down  the  mountain.  There  we  struck  camp.  My  couch  was  the  softest  I 
have  ever  found  out-of-doors.  A  pine  spread  its  branches  some  forty  or  fifty  feet 
from  the  trunk.  For  years  the  great  tree  had  showered  its  needles  onto  the 
ground.  There  they  were — feet  deep — to  make  a  mattress  of  fragrance  and 
comfort.  We  unrolled  our  ponchos  and  blankets  and  prepared  our  beds,  for  the 
dark  comes  quickly.  We  relaxed  and  rested  around  the  supper  fire.  We  went 
early  to  our  beds  under  the  pine,  although  the  stars  were  tempting  us  to  study 
and  admire  them.  We  slept  quickly  and  deeply.  Just  as  the  faintest  hint  of  light- 
ness came  into  the  sky  I  was  wakened  rudely  and  then  lay  perfectly  still,  too 
scared  even  to  move  my  hand  for  the  flashlight  under  my  blanket.  Such  a  noise ! 
Twigs  snapped  (it  seemed  like  whole  trees  in  the  quiet  of  the  forest),  leaves 
rustled,  and  my  poncho  and  blanket  were  being  lifted  from  my  feet. 
My  sister  said,  "A  bear!"  I  whispered,  "Yes!"  and  finally  had  courage  to  find 
my  flash  and  lo  and  behold,  it  was  only  a  funny,  waddling  porcupine  whose  tail 
was  moving  my  blanket  as  he  was  trying  to  get  at  the  supply  of  bacon.  OflF  he 
went,  with  his  queer  gait  and  tread  as  heavy  as  a  bear.  There  was  no  more  sleep 
in  camp.  To  be  sure,  the  hours  of  sleep  were  not  long,  but  we  were  completely 
rested.  The  quiet  of  the  woods,  the  pure  air  had  rested  nerves  and  body  and 
we  were  refreshed. 

Our  beautiful  State  of  Rhode  Island  offers  to  us  unusual*  opportunities  to  go 
for  short  or  long  tramps.  Have  you  tried  the  woodlands  of  East  Greenwich  that 
have  paths  to  lure  all  tree  lovers  ?  Have  you  visited  the  woods  that  are  preserved 
for  our  uses  at  Quinsnicket,  Goddard  Memorial  and  Parker  Woodlands?  A  very 
intriguing  climb  is  one  through  the  woods  that  circle  upward  from  the  base  of 
Mount  Hope,  and  when  the  summit  is  won,  the  tramper  is  rewarded  with  an  un- 
paralleled view  of  Narragansett  Bay,  its  wooded  islands  and  winding  tributaries. 
Arcadia  woods  give  us  glimpses  of  virgin  trees,  and  to  the  seeker  the  woods 
about  North  Smithfield  reveal  quail  and  other  birds. 

The  woods  and  trees  of  forested  lands  give  us  countless  excuses  for  walk- 
ing in  God's  great  out-of-doors  where  our  worries  and  vexations  are  soothed, 
where  problems  are  solved,  where  life-giving  sunshine  and  pure  air  heal  our 
bodily  ills  and  store  in  us  a  reserve  strength  with  which  to  meet  the  daily  task. 

WHERE  I  TOOK  HOLD  OF  LIFE 


Wild   roses   have    reclaimed    the   field 

Where   I    took   hold   of   life 
And    guided    my    first    plow    along 

Like    a    silver   knife. 

The  brown  thrush  sings  without  a  break 

Where  I  turned  to  a  man 
And  stepped  out  straight  into  the  world 

Behind  a  lurching  span. 

The   clay  was   too  uneven  there 

For    him    my    father    hired 
To   go  with   reins   looped  on  his   neck 

And   plow   as   he  desired. 

"Suppose  you  hold  the  handles,  son, 
And   try   to  keep  her   straight." 

The   two   halves   of   the  universe 
Rolled    back    and    made    a    gate. 


And  I  went  through  with  desperate 
Bare   toes   that    scored   the   clay; 

No  woman  yet  has  made  my  heart 
Beat  as  it  beat  that  day. 

When   I   turned   at   last   and   saw 

My   furrow   running  true. 
My  head  was   higher  by  a  hand, 

So  fast  my  thigh-bones  grew. 

The  wild  roses  and  the  thrush  may  take 
Their    field   and   welcome   new; 

It   made  its  man,  and  it  may  rest 
Forever    from    the    plow. 

—Robert  B.  Trittam  C«ffin 


The  Beautiful  Woods 


Sarah  C.  Padelford- 
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ti  -    ny      fln  -  gers    o-pen-ing,,  While  buds     to     blos-soms  break, 
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Their  stead-fast,  stal  -wart  knight 
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Early  users  of  rhode  island-s  open  spaces 
Marion  W.  Weston,  Ph.D.,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education 

Scouts  about  their  campfires  in  Quinsnicket  are  but  carrying  out  the  tradi- 
tions of  Indian  bands  of  an  earlier  day.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  Quinsnicket 
should  be  translated  "Rock  House"  with  reference  to  the  great  rocks  projecting 
out  from  the  hilltop  near  the  Butterfly  Factory.  This  "Rock  House"  formed  a 
safe  camp  site,  sheltered  alike  from  storms  and  hostile  warriors  swooping  down 
from  the  north. 


Quinsnicket  Lake 
Showing  Dam  Built  by  Owner  a  Century  Ago 

As  the  years  went  by  a  nature-loving  Quaker,  Stephen  H.  Smith,  learned  to 
cherish  Quinsnicket  both  for  its  Indian  memories  and  for  its  unusual  natural 
beauty.  He  had  treasured  carefully  one  last  remaining  trace  of  an  Indian  en- 
campment located  at  the  rear  of  the  Butterfly  Factory.  To  his  consternation  a 
laborer,  misunderstanding  directions  as  to  the  source  of  a  load  of  stones,  de- 
stroyed this  cherished  reminder  of  the  past.  Mr.  Smith  planted  a  Honey  Locust 
to  mark  the  place.  He  built  a  rude  dam,  making  possible  the  charming  little  lake 
well  known  to  all  lovers  of  Quinsnicket  and  stocked  it  with  goldfish.  Some  of 
the  shrubs  and  flowers  which  he  planted  about  the  lake  became  very  much  at 
home,  adding  their  bit  to  the  natural  loveliness  of  the  spot. 

As  we  leave  Quinsnicket  on  our  way  south  we  pass  between  Mr.  Smith's 
stately  home,  "Hearthside,"  and  the  Butterfly  Factory,  which  he  built  in  1811. 
Everyone  who  haunts  Quinsnicket  knows  why  this  building  received  its  curious 
name  but  not  so  many  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the  belfry  once  hung 
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a  bell  dated  1563  which  "is  said  to  have  hung  originally  in  an  English  convent, 
and  later  to  have  been  on  the  British  Frigate  Guerriere  at  the  time  of  its  capture 
by  U.  S.   S.   Constitution  during  the  War  of   1812."* 

The  road  v^^e  are  following,  once  an  old  trail  leading  from  Massachusetts  to 
Providence,  passes  the  Stone  Chimney  House  built  by  Eleazer  Arnold  for  a 
tavern  in  1687.  We  can  appreciate  the  meaning  of  that  sturdy  north  end  built 
of  stone  when  we  remember  that  on  that  side  unbroken  forests  stretched  away 
for  many  miles,  while  to  the  south  were  friendly  clearings  in  every  direction. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  as  well  protected  from  the  hostile  north  as  were  the  Indians  in 
their  Rock  House. 

We  will  pass  through  Providence  with 
our  thoughts  in  the  past,  trying  to  see  the 
"City  of  Hills"  as  it  was  in  the  olden  days. 
With  our  eyes  turned  ever  southward  we 
come  to  an  "open  space"  recognized  far 
and  wide  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
playgrounds  possessed  by  any  city.  We 
think  with  pleasure  of  the  historic  back- 
ground of   Roger  Williams   Park. 

The  park  is  a  part  of  the  original 
grant  made  by  the  great  sachems, 
Canonicus  and  Miantonomi,  to  Roger 
Williams  in  1656.  According  to  the  records, 
this  old-time  Providence  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Notaquonckanut  Hill.  For 
those  of  us  who  have  struggled  with  the 
spelling  of  Neutaconkanut  it  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  42  different  spellings  have 
been  discovered  in  official  records,  not 
one  of  the  42  corresponding  with  the 
spelling  in  the  original  grant.  The  list  was 
published  by  Sidney  S.  Rider  in  the 
"Lands  of  Rhode  Island  as  the  Great 
Sachems  Knew  them." 
According  to  one  record  the  western  bound  may  have  been  Hipses  Rock  on 
the  west  side  of  Neutaconkanut  Hill.  With  this  interpretation  all  of  the  hill  was 
included  in  the  original  grant.  As  we  stand  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Metro- 
politan Park  reservation  on  the  southwesterly  slope  enjoying  the  unsurpassed 
view  of  the  city,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  its  Indian  owners  were  glad  to 
make  this  grant  to  their  friend,  Roger  Williams. 

In  last  year's  Arbor  Day  bulletin,  Mrs.  Alice  Collins  Gleeson  told  us  of  the 
old  Pequot  Path  leading  southward  much  as  the  Tower  Hill  road  runs  today. 
Let  us  find  this  Pequot  Trail  and  follow  it  to  the  point  nearest  Wickford  Junc- 
tion. About  two  miles  to  the  west,  on  the  line  between  Exeter  and  North  Kings- 
town, we  shall  attempt  to  locate  Queen's  Fort  (Wilkie's  Fort).  The  glacier  was 
over-generous  with  its  gifts  to  the  hills  of  this  section,  giving  them  huge  boulders 
in  such  numbers  as  to  make  passage  between  almost  like  a  game  of  hide  and 
seek.  On  such  a  hillside,  where  approach  by  an  organized  force  would  be  im- 


QuiNSNiCKET  Lake 


•  Places  of  Historical  Interest  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
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possible,  the  Indians  built  a  rude  fort,  connecting  the  great  rocks  by  smaller 
stones  securely  cemented  together.  Within  the  fort  are  hollowed  places  large 
enough  to  afford  protection  to  one  or  two  men.  Queen Quaipen,  widow  of  Mexanno, 
son  of  Canonicus,  was  a  great  Squaw  Sachem,  the  last  of  her  royal  race  to 
occupy  the  fort.  She  was  known  as  the  old  Queen  of  the  Narragansetts. 

It  is  possible  that  this  marvelous  old  fort,  which  was  never  taken,  represents 
the  fortified  portion  of  one  of  the  "towns"  of  the  Narragansetts,  mentioned  in 
the  colonial  records  of  1675.  The  selection 
of  this  spot,  so  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
shows  a  keen  perception  of  its  possibili- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  great  tribe,  which 
rarely  made  use  of  such  fortifications.  The 
actual  construction  of  the  fort  is  unusual. 
No  one  knows  who  built  it,  but  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  it  was  Stonewall  John, 
an  Indian  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
old  records  as  skilled  in  the  art  of 
masonry. 

Trailing  southward  through  the  forests, 
we  come  to  the  land  of  plentiful  hunting 
and  fishing  coveted  alike  by  Niantics,  Pe- 
quots  and  Narragansetts.  At  Coronation 
Rock,  on  the  King  Tom  Farm  on  the  Post 
Road,  we  may  see  the  spot  where  the 
Narragansetts  crowned  their  kings  and 
queens.  We  associate  the  rock  with 
Queen  Esther. 

These  same  chieftains  found  their  last 
resting  place  in  the  Royal  Indian  Burial 
Ground,  a  beautiful  spot  selected  by  the 
Narragansetts,  off  the  main  road  leading 
from  Cross  Mills  to  Shannock.  In  1878 
the  state  erected  a  tablet  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  This  tablet  is  erected  and 
this  spot  of  ground  enclosed  by  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  to  mark  the  place  which 
Indian    tradition    identifies    as    the    Royal  Indian   Boy  Scout 

Burying  Ground  of  the  Narragansett  Tribe  and  in  recognition  of  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  this  once  powerful  nation  to  the  founders  of  this  State."  The 
entire  reservation  contains  30  acres. 

Lovers  of  Indian  life  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  occasional  services 
held  in  the  Old  Indian  Church  by  folk  of  Indian  descent.  Miss  Doris  Steele,  the 
Princess  Owawensa,  who  has  taken  an  important  part  in  these  ceremonies,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  church : 

"Nestled  deep  in  the  woods  of  Charlestown,  about  a  mile  from  the  Carolina 
road,  just  southeast  of  the  state  road  and  one  mile  due  southwest  of  Watchaug 
Pond,  site  of  the  Kimball  Bird  Sanctuary,  is  situated  the  Old  Indian  Meeting 
House. 

"The  present  stone  structure  built  in  1859  replaces  two  log  buildings.  The 
original  edifice  was  erected  in  1727.  Logs  for  this  building  were  cut  and  drawn 
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from  the  cedar  swamp  about  one-half  mile  from  the  church.  This  building  re- 
mained intact  for  about  50  years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  year  later  an 
English  farmer,  named  Kenyon,  donated  lumber  for  a  new  church,  which  was 
razed  by  fire  after  many  years  of  service.  For  the  next  four  or  five  years  re- 
ligious ceremonies  were  conducted  in  private  dwellings.  During  this  period  stone 
was  cut  and  drawn  for  the  present  structure. 

"The  two  acres  of  land  on  which  the  church  now  stands  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  state  reservation.  These  are  to  be  retained  as  long  as  the  Indians  hold 
one  meeting  a  year  and  keep  the  church  in  repair.  The  annual  meeting  is  held 
the  second  Sunday  in  August." 


Indian  Meeting  House 


THE  MOWERS'    SONG. 


German  ."^ir. 


When  early  morning's  ruddy  light  Bids  man  to  labor  go ;  We  haste  with  scythes  all  sharp  and  bright  The 
The  cheerful  lark  sings  sweet  and  clear.  The  black-bird  chirps  away.  And  all  is  lively,sprightly  here  Like 
The  maidens  come  in  gladsome  train.  And  skip  along  their  way.  Rejoiced  to  tread  the  grassy  plain  And 
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meadow  grass  to  mow 
mer  -  ry,  mer-ry  May, 
toss     the  new-mown  hay. 


We  mow  -  ers,  dal  de  ral 
We  mow  -  ers,  dal  de  ral 
The  maid-ens,  dal   de    ral 


day, 
day, 
day. 


We    cut     the   lil  -  ies  and — 

We  roll  the  swaths  of  green — 

They  rake    the   lil  -  ies  and — 


ha!  ha  1  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Hey,dey,dey, yes,  hey, dey, dey.  We  cut  the  lil  -  ies  and  hay. 
ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Hey,  dey,  dey,  yes,  hey,  dey,  dey.  We  roll  the  swaths  of  green  hay. 
ha !  ha  I  ha !  ha  !  ha !  ha !  Hey,  dey,  dey,  yes,  hey,  dey,  dey.  They  rake  the  lil  -  ies   and    hay. 
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VALUES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  TREES  ESSENTIAL  TO  OUR  WELFARE 
A.   W.  Hurford,  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Agriculture 

Trees  are  apt  to  be  accepted  in  our  lives  as  being  free  gifts  of  nature.  They 
have  been  taken  for  granted  so  long  that  many  of  us  fail  to  recognize  their  values 
and  to  aid  in  conserving  them.  More  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all 
people  in  improving  both  individual  tree  and  forest  conditions  is  needed.  Street 
and  shade  tree  programs  and  forest  v\^orking  plans  should  be  developed  more 
extensively.  Every  citizen  may  be  an  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  pro- 
moting tree  improvements  in  his  community. 

Every  town  and  city  in  Rhode  Island  is  now  required  by  law  to  appoint  a 
tree  warden.  Wardens  may  act  as  guardians  of  public  street  trees,  and  they 
should  become  forestry  leaders.  The  Tree  Wardens'  Association  of  Rhode  Island, 
while  still  in  its  infancy,  is  already  taking  active  steps  in  developing  a  tree  con- 
sciousness and  in  focusing  attention  on  tree  needs.  The  Rhode  Island  Forestry 
Association  has  been  interested  in  the  general  field  of  forestry  and  has  been 
concerned  especially  with  the  development  of  woodlands.  Other  organizations, 
as  well,  have  worked  for  improvements  in  their  special  fields. 

We  classify  trees  generally  as  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and  as  forest 
trees.  Trees  have  several  well  known  values.  Worth  of  trees  to  a  community  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  beauty.  The  community  with  fine  shade  trees  is  the 
community  healthful  as  well  as  the  community  beautiful.  In  comfort,  in  health, 
and  in  sanitation  the  shade  tree  is  an  important  factor  in  civic  welfare.  Only  a 
part  of  the  benefit  gained  by  man  from  shade  trees  is  reckoned  as  a  pleasure  to 
the  eye  and  a  relief  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Added  to  the  welcome 
shelter  is  the  cooling  influence  produced  by  the  trees  through  their  leaves ;  for 
trees  transpire  through  their  leaves  in  a  way  that  has  a  pronounced  influence  on 
temperature.  Trees  on  both  public  and  private  grounds  have  ornamental  value 
according  to  their  kind  and  arrangement,  in  addition  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  harmonize  with  their  surroundings.  Therefore,  haphazard  tree  planting  does 
not  bring  about  the  best  results  usually,  unless  there  is  reason  for  the  arrange- 
ment or  selection  of  the  tree  species.  Thus  the  practice  of  landscape  forestry 
becomes  important. 

We  find  records  of  many  trees  of  historic  interest.  Every  family  probably 
has  or  knows  of  trees  that  bring  back  memories  of  the  past.  Memorial  trees  and 
forests  are  becoming  more  frequent.  To  mark  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington,  the  American  Tree  Association  recommends  and  encourages 
planting  of  trees,  groves  and  forests  for  dedication  in  1932.  This  country  has 
had  nothing  finer  offered  it  during  receilt  years  than  the  plan  to  plant  10,000,000 
trees  in  honor  of  George  Washington. 

A  healthy  and  well-managed  forest  will  produce  valuable  commercial  wood 
crops.  If  we  look  around  us  we  see  so  many  uses  for  wood  that  the  importance 
of  wood  products  is  easily  recognized.  Depleted  woodland  areas,  forest  fires,  in- 
sects and  diseases  often  present  forestry  problems  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Woodlands  must  be  restocked  with  desirable  tree  species  and  so  managed  as  to 
produce  a  sustained  yield.  Fish,  birds  and  game  are  more  abundant  where  there 
is  a  good  forest  cover.  Visions  of  a  shady  trout  pool,  the  partridge  soaring  up 
from  the  ground  cover,  and  the  deer  running  for  shelter  with  hounds  in  the  wake, 
all  these  are  associated  with  woodlands. 
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Because  of  the  functions  of  a  tree  in  the  absorption  and  transpiration  of 
water,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  watersheds  and  lands  about  reservoirs  and 
streams  be  forest  covered.  Trees  prevent  too  rapid  run-off  of  water  and  help 
regulate  its  flow.  Trees  are  vital  influences  in  our  lives,  because  without  them 
and  other  vegetation  we  would  lack  water.  All  should  be  interested  in  a  more 
beautiful  countryside,  and  more  appealing  playgrounds  and  picnic  grounds  in 
woodlands  and  along  improved  highways.  People  like  to  live  where  natural  sur- 
roundings are  attractive.  The  values  of  woodlands  for  scenic  and  recreational 
purposes  often  are  intangible,  but  nevertheless  well  understood  by  the  nature 
lover. 

To  know  a  tree  one  must  know  its  functions.  The  main  parts  of  a  tree  are 
the  crown,  including  its  top  and  branches,  its  trunk  and  its  roots.  The  tree  has 
an  outer  bark,  which  protects  it  from  injury,  and  an  inner  back,  which  carries 
prepared  food  from  the  leaves  to  the  cambium  layer.  New  cells  are  built  by  this 
cambium  layer,  which  is  microscopic  and  under  the  inner  bark.  Beneath  this  is 
the  sapwood  which  carries  the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves.  In  the  Very 
center  of  the  stem  or  trunk  is  found  the  inactive  heartwood  which  gives  strength 
to  the  tree.  The  root  system,  functioning  through  its  root  tips  or  root  hairs, 
takes  up  water  containing  small  quantities  of  minerals  in  solution.  The  buds, 
root  tips  and  cambium  layer  are  the  growing  parts  of  the  tree.  The  water  and 
the  small  quantity  of  minerals  in  solution  absorbed  by  the  roots  are  carried  up 
through  the  sapwood  to  the  leaves  and  there  combined  with  carbon  from  the 
air  to  make  food.  This  food  is  carried  by  the  inner  bark  to  all  growing  parts  of 
the  tree,  even  down  to  the  root  tips.  The  carbon  supplied  by  the  air  is  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  tree.  It  is  taken  in  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  prepare  the  food  obtained  from  the  air  and  soil  and  give  off  moisture  by 
transpiration.  Light  and  heat  are  necessary  for  the  chemical  changes.  The  breath- 
ing pores  of  the  entire  tree,  on  leaves,  twigs,  trunk  and  roots,  take  in  oxygen, 
and  because  of  this,  flooding,  poisonous  gases,  or  smoke  may  kill  it. 

It  is  well  that  people  understand  the  functions  of  a  tree  so  that  they  may 
give  it  intelligent  care  and  treatment.  Also,  by  knowing  trees  and  some  of  their 
values,  we  shall  better  understand  their  relationship  to  our  welfare. 


TOUISSET    WOODS 


Colors   one   cannot   name !   New   shades 
And  tints  of  infinite  variety, 
Blending,  uniting  in  a  hint  of  God's 
Transcendent    grace — Supreme,    Unspeakable! 
A   f^ame  of   scarlet   chases   down   the   gold; 
They  merge,   they   filing  themselves   across   the 

field, 
In  one   scintillant   storm  of  radiant 
Colors  new  and  old.  Mid  dark  green  intense, 
Break    out    rich    crimson    banners    deep    and 

warm. 
Deep   answering  deep,  like   the   great   heart   of 

Love. 
Over  all,   the  sudden  smile  of  Nature, 
Rare   and   tender,   as   she  perceives  anew 
The    pulsing,    far-flung    glory,    and    softly 
Sighs   in   infinite   content. 

Swift  as  light, 
Across    the   rapt   beholder's   inner   eye. 
Smiting    the   heart    with    sudden    reverence, 
Flashes   the   thought   of   that   fair   Other  Land, 
Whose  beauty   human   eye   hath   never   seen. 
Though   it  hath   looked  on  this  tmtil  one  yearned 
To  speak   as   God  did   on  that  primal  mom, 
When     He     pronounced     creation     "VERY 

GOOD  1"— /da  M.  Gardner 
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THE  CALL  OF  NATURE 
(By  Alice  Hall  Walter) 


Sentinel  Rock 
Yosemite  National  Park 


TOE  MARCH  OF  THE  SPRUCE 

Comes    the  hardy   pioneer 
Forest  trees  to  fell  and  clear; 
After   axe    and   fire    appear 
The  armies  of  the  Spruce. 

Slender   soldiers,    tall    and   trim, 
Pointed    helmet,    plumy    brim; 
Blue-green  hordes,  in  conquest  grim — 
The  armies  of  the  Spruce. 

Ever   westward   moving  on, 
Myrmidon    with    myrmidon, 
From    Nipissing    to    Nipigon 
The  armies  of  the  Spruce. 

Northward  of  Superior, 
Conquering  the  forest   floor; 
Way,  make  way,   ye  weaklings,   for 
The   armies   of   the   Spruce! 

Leaping-  o'er   the   mighty    Plain 
Mountain  fastnesses  they  gain ; 
Way,    make   way,    nor    long   detain 
The  armies  of  the  Spruce! 

"Ye  may  not  pass,"  a  nation  said. 
And    refuges    for   monarchs    made. 
The  Yellowstone   and   Glacier, 
The   Rocky   Mountain,   Rainier, 
Sequoia    and   Yosemite, — 
Where  every  ancient  royal   tree 
In  sheltered  strength  and  majesty. 
The  Redwood,   Cedar,  Douglas  Fir, 
Hold  back   the   crowded  Spruce. 

But  creeping,  leaping,  stand  on  stand, 
Swarming   through   the  hinterland. 
Downward   to   Pacific's   strand 

Come  the  armies  of  the  Spruce! 

—Mable  Hall   Walter 


Time  was  when  the  vast  plains  of  the  West  surged  with  armies  of  buffalo, 
when  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goats  claimed  the  heights  of  the  Sierras, 
when  birds  and  beast  roamed  free  on  wing  or  hoof  before  man  began  his  march 
of  conquest  from  sea  to  sea.  Today  there  is  scarcely  any  wilderness  left  on  the 
entire  continent  of  North  America,  for  where  man  cannot  yet  penetrate  safely 
by  foot,  he  goes  by  air.  A  30-days'  sledge  journey  from  Great  Bear  Lake  is  now 
made  in  a  few  hours'  flight  by  aeroplane.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  within  the 
memory  of  three  or  four  generations  that  the  "face  of  Nature"  has  been  so 
greatly  changed  that  refuges  and  safe  breeding  and  feeding  places  are  being  set 
aside  in  order  to  keep  alive  our  native  animals,  birds,  trees  and  plants.  It  is  al- 
ready being  said  by  those  who  know  most  about  the  "advance  of  civilization," 
that  in  the  not  distant  future,  probably,  the  last  stand  of  the  larger  mammals 
will  be  in  these  refuges  and  sanctuaries,  which  we  are  now  just  beginning  to 
value  for  their  benefits  not  only  to  wild  life  but  also  to  man. 

When  450,000  people  visit  the  great  National  Park  of  Yosemite  in  a  single 
season,  as  they  did  in  1930,  and  when  225,000  people  go  through  Yellowstone 
Park  and  up  Mount  Rainier  in  the  short  space  of  midsummer  (late  June  until 
early  September),  even  then  encountering  difficulties  at  times  in  the  way  of 
adverse  weather,  and  when  all  of  the  other  national  parks  in  the  United  States, 
and  Canada  as  well,  have  a  full  quota  of  tourists  booked  far  ahead  for  suitable 
accommodations,  it  is  evident  that  the  call  of  Nature  to  her  children  far  and 
wide  is  heard  and  answered  in  their  eager  response. 
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Whoever  visits  these  wonder-worlds  once,  goes  again  and  again  if  possible, 
for  each  national  park  and  national  monument  represents  some  treasure  of 
Nature  or  of  history  with  which  every  boy  and  girl  and  every  citizen  of  our 
country  should  become  acquainted.  Yellowstone,  the  first  in  point  of  time  to  be 
set  aside  (1872),  with  geysers,  hot  springs,  big  game  animals  that  no  longer  fear 
man  because  there  they  are  always  protected ;  Mount  Rainier,  with  living  glaciers 
and  our  largest  unspoiled  natural  forest  and  miles  of  flowers ;  Yosemite,  with 

cascades  and  the  giant  sequoias ;  the 
Grand  Canyon,  marvel  of  the  ages  of  ero- 
sion that  have  carved  its  rock  architecture  ; 
Bryce  Canyon  and  Zion  National  Park, 
with  superb  colorings ;  the  blue  glacial 
lakes  and  wild  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park,  Glacier  and  the  newly 
created  Grand  Teton  National  Parks,  each 
with  wonders  peculiar  to  the  environment ; 
Mesa  Verde  with  is  marvellous  remains 
of  Indian  culture ;  all  these  and  more  be- 
long to  the  great  West,  where  civilization 
has  been  halted  before  the  stupendous 
creations  of  Nature. 

Not  everyone  can  go  so  far  to  see  the 
wonder-work  of  Nature,  for  many  are 
bound  by  duty  or  cares  to  their  homes 
and  places  of  business.  For  these  there 
should  be  places  set  aside  in  the  open  "for 
recreation  and  inspiration,"  and  fortun- 
ately the  East  is  now  awakening  to  this 
great  need.  In  New  England  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park  at  Mount  Desert,  Maine,  a 
Yosemite  Falls  spot  endeared  to  all  who  know  it  for  its 

wealth  of  fjord-like  inlets,  rugged  peaks,  birds  and  plants,  and  for  historic  inter- 
est also;  the  White  Mountain  area  in  New  Hampshire,  which,  although  not  a 
national  park,  serves  a  similar  purpose ;  and  in  the  South,  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  proposed 
Everglades  Park  in  Florida,  with  a  large  number  of  state  parks  and  other  reser- 
vations, among  which  bird  sanctuaries  and  refuges  play  so  important  a  part, 
make  together  a  vast  area  of  protected  Nature  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and 
of  wild  life  for  all  time  to  come. 

In  Rhode  Island  there  is  more  and  more  demand  for  places  of  this  kind 
where  our  native  trees  and  plants,  our  wild  animals  and  birds,  can  safely  thrive, 
and  where  our  people,  especially  those  who  spend  much  or  all  of  their  time  in 
cities,  large  factory  towns,  or  industrial  environments  of  various  kinds,  can  fre- 
quently and  conveniently  visit  for  a  day  or  even  part  of  a  day.  As  yet,  the  full 
worth  of  Nature  is  not  realized ;  neither  are  its  historic  associations  sufficiently 
valued.  Much  of  interest  is  to  be  found  in  a  day's  outing  if  sought  for  under 
guidance,  and  so  it  has  come  about  that  a  great  educational  service  has  been 
made  available  to  those  who  visit  our  national  parks,  all  entirely  free  and  as 
unobtrusive   as   possible.   Besides   trained   nature   guides   and   trails  museums   in 
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which  may  be  found  an  index,  so  to  speak,  of  what  is  in  the  park,  there  are 
nature  talks,  illustrated  pamphlets  and  books,  and  when  desirable,  as  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona,  pictures  taking  the  frail  or  the  aged  visitor  by  this 
means  where  he  or  she  could  never  go  otherwise.  In  "The  Yellowstone  Nature 
Book"  is  the  story  of  the  volcanoes  and  geysers,  the  fossils  and  the  living  life, 
plants,  trees,  animals,  birds,  insects,  the  history  of  the  Indians  before  the  white 
man  came,  and  of  the  white  man's  entrance  into  this  great  wonderland  which  is 
our  largest  national  park. 

How  much  it  would  mean  to  each  one  of  us  in  Rhode  Island  to  know  more 
about  our  parks  and  reservations,  our  bird  sanctuary  and  woodlands !  Each  has 
a  story  of  its  own.  The  Indians  once  held  all  this  territory  and  the  traces  of  their 
life  on  Rhode  Island  soil  and  waters  are  by  no  means  entirely  obliterated.  There 
are  records  of  animals  and  birds,  once  common  here  but  now  long  since  wiped 
out  by  the  rapid  increase  of  towns,  cities,  farms,  roads,  and  other  forms  of  multi- 
plying population,  that  it  is  of  interest  to  consult.  Much  of  what  we  see  and  hear 
now  in  our  Rhode  Island  wonderland  of  Nature  we  do  not  comprehend  or  under- 
stand, because  we  have  so  little  to  guide  us.  In  the  reservations  owned  by  the 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  this  need  is  being  met  by  training 
Nature  leaders.  At  the  Kimball  Bird  Sanctuary  records  are  kept  of  bird  and  plant 
life  and  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  both  aid  visitors  in  their  search  for 
Nature's  treasures.  Historical  societies  work  unremittingly  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tions and  history  of  the  past. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  more  and  more  of  this  kind  of  service  will 
bring  Nature  back  to  the  people  with  much  of  the  history  that  has  intervened 
between  wilderness  and  pioneer  days  and  civilization.  To  attain  a  culture  worthy 
of  the  name,  all  of  these  different  aspects  of  our  environment  must  be  harmon- 
ized. We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  beauty  of  Nature,  or  the  joy  of  singing  birds 
and  the  freedom  of  wild  life,  and  no  more  can  we  afford  to  lose  the  traditions 
and  songs  and  folk-lore  of  the  past,  the  Indian  legends  and  customs,  the  pioneers' 
trails  which  so  closely  followed  those  of  the  red  men,  and  the  infancy  of  civiliza- 
tion. Few  of  us  know  the  wealth  of  poetry  the  red  man  felt  and  voiced  in  un- 
written sagas  handed  down  in  oral  form  from  one  generation  to  another.  His 
was  the  time  when  man  was  much  closer  to  Nature  than  now.  From  the  Indian 
we  may  learn  much  of  Nature  lore,  and  of  the  reverence  and  strength  that  come 
from  daily  contact  with  and  dependence  upon  Nature. 

The  pact  of  peace  made  between  the  Micmacs  and  Passamaquoddies,  two 
warring  tribes  of  the  Wabanaki  nation  which  were  among  the  representatives 
in  northeastern  America  of  the  great  Algonquin  race  then  inhabiting  our  country, 
illustrates  clearly  the  red  man's  confidence  in  Nature's  laws.  "As  long  as  the 
sun  rises  and  sets,  as  long  as  the  great  lakes  send  their  waters  to  the  sea,  so 
long  should  peace  reign  over  the  two  tribes,"  thus  the  pact  reads. 

"O  happy  sylvan  hours  and  days  of  yore ! 

O  quaint  old  speech  which  echoes  in  our  ears ! 
From  you  we  learn  our  country's  early  lore. 

The  forest  people's  sorrows,  joys  and  fears. 
So  past  in  peace,  ye  simple  woodland  race ! 
We  may  no  longer  hope  to  bid  you  live. 

In  our  mad  turmoil  ye  can  have  no  place, 
But  we  have  taken  what  ye  had  to  give." 
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NATIONAL  PARKS 
(Extracts  from  prise  essays  at  Lincoln  School) 

Yosemite — Thousands  of  years  before  this  spot  was  discovered,  the  land  was 
just  a  great  river  canyon.  The  waters  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Merced  River 
rushed  on  in  wild  madness  and  gradually  left  the  land,  cut  by  the  water's  great 
force,  in  deep  canyons  overhung  with  high  mountains  on  all  sides.  As  time  went 
on,  a  great  glacier  was  formed  which  widened  and  deepened  these  canyons.  One 
day  with  a  great  crash  this  monstrous  mass  of  ice  and  snow  started  to  move. 
It  swept  everything  in  its  path  along  with  it  and  left  vast  ruin  in  its  wake. 
However,  it  also  left  great  masterpieces  of  sculpture  behind,  for  which  the 
Yosemite  has  since  become  famous.  As  time  went  on,  new  life  began  to  wake 
among  the  ruins.  Nature  began  to  adapt  herself  to  her  new  settings  and  beautify 
them  until  now  the  land  is  more  beautiful  than  it  ever  could  have  been  if  the 
glacier  had  not  rushed  through  the  land,  creating,  as  Muir  says,  "innumerable 
lakes  and  waterfalls  and  smooth  silky  lawns ;  the  noblest  forests,  the  loftiest 
granite  domes,  the  deepest  ice-sculptured  canyons,  the  brightest  crystalline  pave- 
ments, snowy  mountains  separated  by  tremendous  canyons,  gardens  on  their 
sunny  brows,  avalanches  thundering  down  their  long  white  slopes,  and  newborn 
lakes  at  their  feet,  shining,  sparkling,  calm  as  stars." 

Mesa  Verde — In  spite  of  its  seclusion  in  southwestern  Colorado,  Mesa  Verde 
contains  the  most  noted  and  best  preserved  cliff  dwellings  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world.  These  were  the  homes  of  the  prehistoric  Indians  who  left 
behind  them  traces  of  their  ancient  civilization.  The  tribe  separated  and  migrated 
to  other  parts  of  America,  leaving  their  homes  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  many 
centuries.  The  first  white  men  who  penetrated  Mesa  Verde  were  hunting  for 
lost  cattle  when  they  chanced  upon  the  ruins.  The  cattle  were  forgotten,  and  the 
herdsmen  explored  the  little  city  of  stone.  Other  explorers  followed  and  other 
ruins  were  found.  In  1906,  Congress  set  this  region  of  seventy-seven  miles  aside 
as  a  National  Park. 

Glacier  National  Park — Situated  in  Montana  near  the  great  Continental 
Divide,  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  region  whose  snow-capped  peaks  cover 
981,000  acres.  This  park  was  probably  80,000,000  years  in  the  making,  for  it  has 
been  formed  by  a  continued  cracking  and  erupting  of  the  earth's  outer  surface. 
For  centuries  it  was  the  home  of  Blackfeet  Indians.  It  was  named  for  its  sixty 
living  glaciers,  and  even  now  although  many  tourists  go  there,  parts  of  it  are 
still  unexplored. 

Lafayette  National  Park — Long,  long  ago,  when  the  world  was  very 
young,  our  continent  probably  stretched  unbroken  by  any  waterways  many 
more  miles  into  the  sea  than  it  does  at  the  present  time.  Finally  the  day  came 
when  this  old  and  water-worn  land  surface  sank  so  low  that  the  waters  of  the 
ever  persistent  sea  poured  themselves  on  to  what  is  now  this  continent  of 
America.  Then  its  heights  were  transformed  into  islands  and  headlands,  and  its 
broadest  and  lowest  valleys  formed  wide  bays  and  spacious  gulfs.  The  gulf  of 
Maine  was  once,  in  prehistoric  days,  a  low-lying  valley.  The  length  of  this 
strangely  indented  coast  of  Maine,  from  Portland  to  St.  Croix,  is  approximately 
2,500  miles,  while  a  straight  line  between  Portland  and  St.  Croix  is  little  more 
than  200  miles.  Opposite  the  very  center  of  this  coast  is  a  chain  of  islands  in 
arc-like  formation.  At  the  northern  end  of  this  chain  of  islands  lies  Mount 
Desert  Island  whose  sturdy  granite  mountains  dominate  the  entire  chain.  It  is 
upon  this  beautiful  island  that  Lafayette  National  Park  is  situated.  . 
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The  story  of  the  discovery  of  Mount  Desert  Island  is  best  told  in  Champ- 
Iain's  own  words,  translated  from  a  musty  little  quarto  which  was  published  in 
1613.  "Setting  out  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix  and  sailing  westward  along  the 
coast,  we  made  the  same  day  some  twenty-five  leagues  and  passed  by  many 
islands,  reefs  and  rocks,  which  sometimes  extend  more  than  four  leagues  into 
the  sea.  The  islands  are  covered  with  pines,  firs  and  other  trees  of  an  inferior 
sort.  Among  the  islands  are  many  fine  harbors,  but  undesirable  for  permanent 
settlement.  The  same  day  (September  5,  1604)  we  passed  near  to  an  island  some 
four  or  five  leagues  long,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  we  just  escaped  being 
lost  on  a  rock  that  was  just  awash  and  which  made  a  hole  in  our  boat.  The 
island  is  only  about  100  paces  from  the  mainland  and  is  high  and  notched  in 
places  so  that  from  the  sea  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  range  of  seven  or  eight 
mountains.  The  summits  are  all  bare  and  rocky,  but  the  slopes  are  covered  with 
pines,  firs  and  birches.  I  named  it  Isle  des  Monts-Deserts." 

The  feature  which  distinguishes  Mount  Desert  Island  from  other  islands,  is 
a  group  of  stone  mountains  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea.  They  are  com- 
posed mostly  of  granite,  worn  down  by  the  ages,  but  massive  enough  still  to 
resist  the  agencies  which  wiped  out  their  comrades.  They  rise  a  thousand  feet 
or  more,  grim,  rounded,  cleft  with  winding  valleys  and  deep  passes,  divided  in 
places  by  the  lashing  waves  of  the  sea,  and  holding  in  their  hollows  many  charm- 
ing lakes,  their  abrupt  flanks  gnawed  by  the  beating  ocean,  their  valleys  grown 
with  splendid  forests  and  brightened  by  colorful  wild  flowers ;  their  slopes  and 
domes  sprinkled  with  conifers,  have  been  the  resort  of  thousands  of  climbers, 
nature  students  and  beauty  lovers  for  many  years. 

Lafayette  Park  consists  of  all  but  one  of  the  mountains,  their  enclosed  lakes 
and  certain  outlying  properties  including  a  part  of  the  sea-lashed  ocean  front. 
There  are  ten  mountains  in  the  eastern  group,  the  three  fronting  Bar  Harbor 
have  been  named  for  historical  reasons — Cadillac  Mountain,  The  Flying  Squadron, 
and  Champlain  Mountain. 

The  keynote  of  Lafayette  is  beauty  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  no 
other  national  park.  It  is  an  exquisite  combination  of  sea,  mountain,  valley  and 
meadow — a  perfect  work  of  nature.  Because  of  this  great  variety,  the  pleasures 
of  the  park  cover  a  wide  range  of  human  desire.  There  is  sea-bathing,  boating, 
both  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing,  exploring  the  wilderness,  seeking  the  view 
spots — these  are  the  summer  occupations  of  many,  the  diversions  of  others.  The 
more  thoughtful  will  find  its  historical  associations  fascinating,  its  geological 
record  one  of  the  richest  on  the  continent,  its  forests  well  equipped  schools  for 
tree  study,  and  their  arbors  a  museum  of  bird  life. 


TRAIL   TUNES 


I    know    a    scant-used    mountain    trail, 

That  beckons  me  along, 
Where   wild   blossoms   nod   a   welcome 

And    evergreen    makes    song. 
A  strong  tune,  a  clear  tune, 
A  long  tune,  a  dear  tune, 
The   kind  of  tune   that   has   its   start 
In   nature   and   great   hope  of  heart. 


I   know   a    scant-used   moimtain    trail. 

That   smells    so   wildly   sweet; 
A  humming   fragrance   seems   to   float 

Where    sky    and    tree    tops    meet. 
A   scene   tune,   a   rest   tune, 
A   green    tune,    a    blest    tune, 
The   kind  of   time  that   has  its   way 
With   humans   for   a  better  day. 


I   know   a   scant -used  mountain   trail, 

Which    teaches    everyone 
Who    ever    tries    its    hardy    climb. 

That    singing   joys    are   won, 
By  dream   tunes   and   clean   tunes. 
By  theme  tunes   and  keen  tunes — 
The  kind  of  tunes,   from  dark  to  dawn, 
That   keep  us   ever   keeping  on. 

— Peter  A.  Lea 
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HOW   RHODE  ISLAND   LOOKED   TO   ROGER   WILLIAMS 

Alice  Collins  Gleeson 

When  Roger  Williams  sailed  from  America  as  agent  for  this  colony,  his 
prime  idea  was  to  get  a  charter  for  Rhode  Island  that  her  bounds  and  privileges 
might  be  definitely  known  and  recognized  by  the  other  colonies.  With  him  went 
material  for  a  book  on  the  New  England  Indians  and  their  country  that  was  later 
to  be  brought  out  by  a  London  pubUsher,  Gregory  Dexter,  who  before  long  came 
to  America,  settling  here  in  Rhode  Island.  From  this  "Key  unto  the  Language 
of  America,"  as  the  book  is  called,  we  can  get  a  very  gooti  idea  of  Rhode  Island 
as  the  Indians  and  the  first  settlers  saw  it. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Travell"  Roger  Williams  gives  the  word  "Cuppi-machaug" 
as  the  Indian  word  for  a  thick  wood  or  swamp.  He  then  makes  this  observation : 
"These  thick  woods  and  Swamps  (like  the  boggs  to  the  Irish)  are  the  Refuges 
for  women  and  children  in  Warre,  whilst  the  Men  fight.  As  the  Country  is  won- 
drous full  of  Brookes  and  Rivers,  so  doth  it  also  abound  with  fresh  ponds,  some 
of  many  miles  compasse."  In  this  same  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  paths  made  by 
the  Indian  runners :  "It  is  admirable  to  see  what  paths  their  naked  hardened 
feet  have  made  in  the  wildernesse  in  the  most  stony  and  rockie  places.  .  .  .  The 
wildernesse  being  so  vast,  it  is  a  mercy  that  for  hire  a  Man  shall  never  want 
guides,  who  will  carry  provisions  and  such  as  hire  them  over  the  Rivers  and 
Brookes,  and  find  out  oftimes  hunting  houses  or  other  lodeges  at  night." 

Of  trees,  there  were  chestnut,  oak,  sassafras,  cedar,  pine  and  birch.  From 
the  bark  of  the  chestnut  and  birch  the  Indian  women  made  mats  with  which  to 
cover  their  houses  in  the  late  fall  and  spring.  It  has  been  said  that  from  the 
chestnut  they  also  made  an  oil  to  rub  on  the  legs  of  the  young  boys  who  were 
being  trained  to  be  runners.  They  were  very  fond  of  eating  dried  chestnuts, 
storing  them  away  in  their  barn  "for  a  daintie  all  the  year."  From  the  walnut 
they  made  an  excellent  oil  with  which  they  anointed  their  heads,  and  from  the 
chips  of  the  walnut  bark  the  early  settlers  made  what  Roger  Williams  called 
"an  excellent  Beere  both  for  Tast,  strength,  colour,  and  inoffensive  opening 
operation." 

From  the  pine,  oak  or  chestnut  the  Indians  made  their  canoes,  burning  and 
scraping  the  hewn  tree  until  it  was  hollowed  sufficiently  to  venture  out  into  the 
stream.  Acorns  were  soaked,  mashed  and  made  into  a  sort  of  cake,  a  favorite  dish 
with  them,  as  it  is  with  certain  Western  tribes  today. 

There  were  meadows  with  rich  lush  grass,  and  by  the  streams  were  reeds. 
There  were  cherry  trees,  and  best  of  all,  strawberries,  of  which  the  Indians 
were  extremely  fond,  mixing  them  with  meal  to  make  a  strawberry  bread.  Other 
berries  are  mentioned  by  this  early  observer  of  Rhode  Island  nature,  but  he 
does  not  name  them,  simply  saying  that  one  is  a  sharp  berry  "like  a  Barbary  in 
tast;"  and  another  "cooling  fruit  growing  in  fresh  waters  all  the  winter,"*  is  a 
good  remedy  for  fevers.  Of  course  there  were  grapes  and  the  Indians  knew  how 
to  dry  these  that  they  might  beat  them  into  powder  and  "mingle  them  with  their 
meale."  Of  both  their  grapes  and  strawberries  they  made  a  very  delicious  wine. 

Roger  Williams  mentions  very  few  flowers,  only  the  violet,  and  one  rather 
wonders  why  he  does  this.  Did  he  not  care  for  flowers,  or  were  there  none  in  this 
early  Rhode  Island  of  his?  There  were  many  animals,  wolves,  foxes,  raccoons. 


•  Perhaps  the  cranberry,  growimg  in  bogi. 
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otters,  wildcats,  and  "a  wild  beast  of  a  reddish  haire  about  the  bigness  of  a  Pig, 
and  rooting  like  a  Pig,"  deer,  squirrels,  and  many  snakes.  The  Indians  told  of 
seeing  black  foxes,  but  they  could  not  catch  them  for  they  were  gods. 

Of  the  birds  we  know  there  were  eagles,  turkeys,  partridges,  heath-cocks,$ 
and  blackbirds.  "Of  this  sort  there  be  millions."  The  Indians  would  not  kill  a 
crow,  for  it  was  their  belief  that  the  crow  was  the  messenger  of  the  god  of  the 
Southwest  Wind  who  brought  food  to  them,  a  grain  of  corn  in  one  ear  and  a 
bean  in  the  other.  There  were  geese,  "Awashoncks,"  (perhaps  you  remember 
that  one  of  our  Squaw  Sachems  was  called  Awashoncks),  brants,  ducks,  cor- 
morants, cranes  and  hawks,  these  latter  being  kept  tame  about  the  house  to 
keep  the  little  birds  from  the  corn.  There  was  another  little  bird  of  which  they 
seemed  quite  fond,  called  the  Sachim  bird,  "a  little  bird  about  the  bignesse  of  a 
swallow  or  lesse,  to  which  the  Indians  give  that  name  because  of  its  Sachim  or 
Princelike  courage  and  Command  over  greater  Birds,  that  a  Man  shall  often 
see  this  small  Bird  pursue  and  vanquish  and  put  to  flight  the  Crow  and  other 
Birds  far  bigger  than  itselfe."** 

We  find,  too,  that  the  Indians  had  a  word  for  the  woods  when  they  were 
on  fire,  so  you  see  that  even  in  those  early  days,  life  here  in  Rhode  Island 
forests  was  not  always  calm  and  peaceful. 

There  is  much  more  that  one  can  find  in  this  old  book  of  Rhode  Island  as 
it  was  three  hundred  years  ago.  Our  Founder  did  well  for  us  when  during  the 
long  journey  across  the  Atlantic  he  remembered  all  he  had  seen  and  put  his 
knowledge  together  into  a  book  for  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women  of 
future  days  to  read  and  ponder  over. 


J  The  heath-hen,  once  so  abundant;  now  only  a  single  survivor  remains  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Like  the  partridge  and  bobwhite  (quail),   the  heath-hen  was  shot   for  game. 
•*  Doubtless  the  Kingbird. 


THE  FIR  WOOD 


The  dark  fir-wood  is  a  troop  of  horse. 
Riding  the  sunset  sky; 
With  crowded  ranks. 
And  straggling  flanks. 
And  pennons  lifted  high ; 
With  flying  sash,  and  fluttering  sleeve, 
And  shoulders  that  lift  to  the  saddle's  heave 

As  they  curvet  gaily  by. 
Each  sits  his  mount  with  a  reckless  grace. 
His  hat  a-slouch  o'er  his  bearded  face. 

His  bridle-hand  held  low. 
Venus  tips  the  guidon's  lance ; 

The  restless  chargers  paw  and  prance. 

And  their  eyes  in  the  star-light  glow. 
The  serried  host  looms  black  and  large 
Against  the  waning  light — 

Then  the  North  Wind's  bugle  sounds  the  Charge, 

And  they  gallop  into  the  night. — Archie  Wilfred  Stone. 
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BUILDING  THE  BEE  HIVE 

M.  Josephine  Feeley,  Henry  Barnard  School,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education 

Why  was  it  that  during  the  early  sunny  hours  of  a  brown  October  morning 

a  group  of  sixth  grade  people  became  absorbed  in  the  study  of  bees?   Robert, 

who  seemingly  provoked  genial  curiosity  on  the  part  of  his  classmates,  has  framed 

their  youthful  desire  for  information  in  this  inimitable  manner  of  childhood : — 

Little   busy  bee —  Your    pollen    baskets 

You   are    interesting   to   me.  Are  delightful   to  me. 

How   can   you   see —  Little  busy  bee, 

Little    busy   bee?  You   are   interesting   to  me. 

— Robert  Black,  Grade   6B 

Because  of  the  interest,  a  small  microscope  found  its  way  from  a  father's 
office  to  the  classroom,  that  all  might  study  the  bee.  The  boys  tingled  with  ex- 
citement at  the  prospect  of  scientific  study  such  as  a  microscope  promised.  The 
girls  also  soon  were  captivated.  Since  available  slides  had  been  borrowed,  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  we  make  a  set  of  our  own.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  obtain  the  materials  and  to  carry  on  the  work.  Capturing  of  the  bees  proved 
most  enticing.  Types  of  specimens  gathered  were  varied.  These  thoughts  origi- 
nated with  the  children :  How  shall  be  go  about  preparing  our  slides  ?  What 
other  materials  do  we  need  for  this  work?  What  books  shall  be  use  for  the 
information  about  bees  ?  Shall  we  write  reports  ?  May  we  make  a  book  in  which 
to  keep  reports  and  sketches  ? 

We  found  that  we  needed  glass  slides,  cover  slips,  and  Canada  Balsam  for 
the  mounting  of  specimens.  Each  child  selected  the  part  of  the  bee  he  wished 
to  mount.  Throughout  the  enterprise  boys  and  girls  shared  all  activities  with 
equal  interest.  The  Providence  Public  Library  assisted  greatly  by  sending  for 
our  use  a  deposit  of  nature  books.  Among  those  which  were  favorites  with  the 
children  are:  "The  Life  of  the  Bee,"  and  "The  Children's  Life  of  the  Bee,"— 
Maurice  Maeterlink;  "Butterflies  and  Bees,"  and  "Bee  People," — M.  W.  Morley ; 
"The  Flowers  and  the  Bee,"— J.  H.  Lovell ;  "Insect  Adventures,"— J.  H.  Fabre ; 
"Junior  Science," — C.  A.  Stebbin ;  "Social  Life  Among  the  Insects," — W.  M. 
Wheller;  "Manual  For  Study  of  Insects,"— J.  H.  Comstock;  "Handbook  for  Na- 
ture Study,"— Anna  B.  Comstock;  "A.  B.  C.  and  X.  Y.  Z.  of  Bee  Culture,"— 
A.  J.  and  E.  R.  Root ;  New  Standard  Encyclopedia. 

We  met  in  committees  for  reading  and  thus,  were  able  to  exchange  source 
material  more  easily.  We  read  until  we  were  fairly  steeped  in  information  con- 
cerning bee  anatomy  and  bee  habits.  The  children  became  interested  in  the  study 
of  hives — old  and  new.  Boys  visited  bee  farms  and  reported  their  observations. 
Drawings  illustrating  their  reports  were  made.  Charts  showing  the  anatomy  of 
three  types  of  bees  were  introduced,  from  which  individual  drawings  were  made. 
This  introductory  sketch  work  served  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  interpretation  of 
mounted  specimens  when  seen,  later,  under  the  lens  of  the  microscope. 

Having  read  widely,  made  slides,  sketched  from  charts,  and  finally  from  the 
prepared  slides,  the  children  expressed  their  wish  to  put  in  written  form  some 
of  their  interesting  experiences.  Through  the  media  of  narration,  description, 
verse  and  song  we  gradually  acquired  a  wealth  of  material  which  seemed  worthy 
of  some  permanent  form  of  preservation.  A  delightful  class  discussion  took  place, 
in  which  plans  were  outlined  for  a  bound  volume,  which  was  to  be  called  "The 
Bee  Hive."  Committees  again  began  to  function.  This  time  some  did  the  actual 
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construction  work  of  the  book,  while   others  worked   upon   the   written   papers. 

The  book,  itself,  is  bound  in  lightweight  beaver-board  covered  with  green  vellum. 

It  measures  approximately  12  by  18  inches.  Green  construction  paper  of  the  same 

size  was  used  for  mounting  all  written  material  and  drawings.  Upon  the  cover  a 

pleasing  interpretation  of  a  bee  skep  is  painted.  One  committee  was  employed 

in  making  cut  letters  of  green  and  yellow,  which  were  used  for  the  title  of  the 

volume.  The  children  were  urged  to  incorporate  within  the  covers  of  their  book 

all  information  they  could  which  would  aid  people  who  desired  to  make  a  similar 

study.  Because  we  intended  the  book  to  be  primarily  a  source  of  reference,  we 

included  even  the  outlines  and  notations  from  which  the  pupils  made  their  group 

and  class  reports.  Among  such  papers  is  found  this  series  of  notes  taken  by  a 

child  as  he  read: 

I.  The  Bee's  Eyes :  A.  Large  Eyes — (1)  More  eye  space  for  her  size  than  an  owl ;  (2)  head 
I(X)ks  as  if  it  were  all  eyes;  (3)  two  large  ones  cover  the  sides;  (4)  right  on  top  of  head  are  three 
small  ones;  (5)  tufts  of  hair  hide  her  eyes.  B.  Compound  Eyes — (1)  Lar^e  eyes  are  made  up 
of  6,300  very  small  ones;  (2)  all  these  simple  eyes  act  as  one  eye;  (3)  the  word  compound  is 
used  because  they  are  made  of  so  many  small  eyes  or  facets;  (4)  you  need  the  microscope  to 
see  these  facets  (they  are  so  small) ;  (5)  a  bee  sometimes  travels  four  or  five  miles  for  honey 
(the  ordinary  length  of  a  trip  is  about  half  a  mile).  C.  Simple  Eyes — (1)  Three  small  ones  in 
the  middle  of  her  forehead;  (2)  they  are  nearsighted — see  things  close  at  hand;  (3)  no  eyelids; 
(4)  eye  hairs — point  outward,  keep  dust  and  pollen  from  getting  into  her  eyes ;  combs  eyes 
every  time  she  combs  her  hair. — Lawrence  Jenkins,  Grade  65 

A  section  from  the  table  of  contents  shows  the  types  of  more  formal  work 
included — 

I.  Eyes;    II.  Tongue;    III.  Honey  Sac;     FV.  Legs;    V.  Wings;    VI.  Antennae;    VII.  Sting; 
VIIL  The  Drone;    IX.  The  Queen  Bee;    X.  The  Worker  Bee;    XI.  The  Drones  and  the  Workers; 
Xn.   The  Italian  Bee;  XIII.   Bee  Hive;   XIV.   The  Romance  of  Honey. 

The  classes  of  bees  resident  in  any  one  hive  were  given  particular  individual 

attention.  Reports  concerning  the  queens,  workers  and  drones  were  considered  at 

length.  The  report  of  the  drone  as  written  by  one  girl  is  representative  of  others 

of  this  type. 

THE  DRONE 

The  drone  is  broad  and  blunt.  He  is  very  different  in  shape  from  the  queen  and  is  larger 
than  the  worker.  He  has  no  pollen  baskets  on  his  legs  and  has  no  sting.  His  eyes  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  queen  and  the  worker.  They  unite  at  the  top  of  its  head.  His  wings  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  worker  or  queen.  It  is  not  his  business  to  go  out  and  gather  honey  or  to 
help  in  the  work  of  the  hive.  His  tongue  is  not  long  enough  to  get  honey  from  the  flowers,  he 
has  no  pollen  basket  in  which  to  carry  pollen,  he  has  no  sting  to  fight  enemies,  and  no  pockets 
for  secreting  wax.  He  is  fed  by  his  sister  workers  until  the  latter  part  of  the  season  when  the 
honey  supply  runs  low  and  then  he  is  stung  or  bitten  to  death  by  these  same  sisters  who  have 
always  given  him  such  good  care.  The  drone  should  be  called  a  prince  or  king  since  his  par- 
ticular office  is  to  mate  with  the  queen. — Evelyn  Bcrnstingle,  Grade  6B 

One  child  found  a  captivating  account  of  the  making  and  uses  of  honey,  and 
presented  it  under  the  caption  "The  Romance  of  Honey." 

A  most  delightful  part  of  the  enterprise  was  the  writing  of  verse.  Within  the 
environment  lay  a  wealth  of  inspiration.  The  harmonious  sounds  of  nature  are 
well  exemplified  by  the  singing  and  droning  of  its  bee  realm.  The  children 
brought  from  that  many  singing  words  and  thoughts  which  readily  swung  them- 
selves into  the  musical  language  of  verse.  One  is  able  almost  to  follow  the  bee 
in  its  flight  as  he  reads  the  following  lines  written  by  a  little  girl : 

Drone,  drone,  drone,  he  sings — 
He   has   large   and   beautiful   wings. 
He  wears  a  coat  of  yellow  and  green — 
Fit  for  any  king  or  queen. — Irene  Giblin,  Grade  6B 

Surely,  within  such  lines  the  writer  has  imprisoned  a  loveliness  which  ex- 
presses itself,  alone,  in  simplicity !  Another  young  author,  in  ecstacy  of  delight, 
addresses  an  apostrophe  to  the  bee : — 
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Oh!  little  busy  bee— 
You  come   to  me, 
Oh!    little   busy   bee— 
With   body   of   golden   hue 
That   blends   with   flowers 
Fresh    from    the   morning   dew. 

— Dorothy  Tuttle,  Grade  6B 

One  enticing  rhyme  quickened  the  children's  musical  sense.  It  held  within  it 
suggestions  of  an  environment  distant  from  the  classroom,  and  a  fascination 
which  beguiled  as  one  read : 


The   queen,   the  queen,  her  majesty, 
Is  coming  down  the  aisle 

Every   bee   must    stop  his   work, 
To   stand   erect    and    smile. 


She  needs   a  nice  new  hive. 

So  all  her  lords   and  ladies 
Must  brush  their  wings  and  be  prepared 

To  follow  through  the  daisies. 

— Laverne  Carlson,   Grade   6B 


The  poem  was  read  again  and  again.  The  result  of  repetition  was  the  hum- 
ming of  tunes.  We  caught  several  of  these  and  worked  diligently.  One  child 
produced  the  following  theme : 
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When  our  book  was  almost  completed  and  our  set  of  microscopic  slides  was 
in  readiness,  we  gave  our  reports,  readings  and  songs  for  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence. Blackboard  illustrations,  enlarged  from  those  used  in  the  volume,  "The  Bee 
Hive,"  were  used  to  illustrate  the  talks.  Actual  bees  mounted  upon  cardboard 
and  a  specimen  of  a  honey-comb  were  other  visual  aides  used.  After  having 
presented  our  detailed  study,  in  such  form,  for  a  more  mature  audience,  a  com- 
mittee of  children  visited  the  second  grade  class  and  told  the  little  people  some 
of  the  important  things  of  interest  concerning  bees.  This  took  place  early  one 
white  morning  in  January.  It  may  have  been  that  their  "grown-up"  school- 
mates were  impressive  to  the  very  young  audience,  then  again,  it  may  simply 
have  been  because  of  the  time  of  day— whatever  the  cause,  shortly  after  the 
lecture  group  returned  to  the  sixth  grade,  a  second  grade  listener  wrote  :— 

Busy  bees — how   they  roam — 
Making   honey    for   the   comb! 
I  like  honey   for  'tis   sweet 
And  for  breakfast  it's   a   treat. 
— Louise  Nash,   Grade   2B 
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CAMP   YAWGOOG 

Camp  Yawgoog,  the  600-acre  reservation  of  Narragansett  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  in  Hopkinton,  is  a  region  of  pleasantly  varied  country  surrounding 
Yawgoog  Pond.  This  pond,  with  its  ledgy  shores,  deep  coves,  and  rocky  islands, 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ponds  in  all  Rhode  Island. 

The  shore  was  wooded  right  to  the  water's  edge.  Oaks  of  several  species 
predominated  in  the  higher  rocky  woods,  and  mixed  with  them  were  fine  tall 
trees  of  sassafras  and  white  pine.  There  were  nut  trees  and  buttonwoods,  groves 


Tepee  Camp,  Sandy  Beach  Division,  Camp  Yawgoog 

of  beech  trees,  and  deep  ravines  so  shaded  by  huge  hemlocks  that  the  noon- 
day sun  seldom  penetrated  to  their  gloomy  depths.  Occasionally  one  would  find 
a  great  white  ash  and,  even  more  rarely,  a  beautiful  canoe  birch  or  a  tulip  tree. 
In  lower  ground  one  could  find  red  maples,  white  cedars,  and  black  and  yellow 
birches.  Under  them  rhododendrons  and  mountain  laurel  made  such  dense 
thickets  that  one  could  hardly  get  through  them  except  where  the  scouts  had 
cut  paths.  Tupelos,  with  spreading  branches,  grew  along  the  pond  shore.  The  road- 
side was  lined  with  aspens  and  cherry  trees,  and  an  old  field  was  fast  being 
reclaimed  for  the  forest  by  pitch  pines,  red  cedars,  and  gray  birches. 

Then,  just  a  year  ago  in  Arbor  Day  week,  the  fire  demon  raised  his  ugly 
head.  Someone  had  been  careless,  and  for  three  days  the  fire  raged,  attacking 
the  camp  from  north  and  south  and  west.  When  the  fire  had  passed,  the  beau- 
tiful forest  had  become  a  mere  skeleton,  and  the  trees  were  bare  and  blackened 
or  reduced  to  smouldering  stumps.  The  desolation  was  complete.  Hardly  a  green 
thing  was  to  be  seen.  The  scouts  were  heart-broken  when  they  saw  the  charred 
remnants  of  their  woods,  but  they  set  to  work  at  once  to  repair  the  damage. 
The  week  following  the  fire,  500  scouts  from  all  over  the  State,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Forester,  planted  25,000  new  little  pine  trees.  More  trees  will 
be  planted  this  year,  but  decades  will  pass  before  the  marks  of  the  fire  will 
finally  disappear.  A  moment's  carelessness  has  done  damage  that  a  century  cannot 
repair. — -A.  E.  Lownes. 
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CAMP    FIRE    GIRLS 


Camp  Fire  Girls  of  Rhode  Island  have 
an  all  year  round  playground  located  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  at  Exeter, 
an  85-acre  tract  of  land  with  25  acres  of 
young  woodland  consisting  of  pines, 
beech,  willow,  red  maple,  oak  and  syca- 
more scattered  along  the  trails.  In  con- 
venient places  bird  boxes,  occupied  by 
friendly  bird  families,  rustic  bird  baths, 
and  feeding  boxes  are  to  be  found ;  also 
rustic  seats  where  some  nature  lover  can 
rest  and  quietly  study  the  bird  of  her 
choice.  Let  us  go  through  the  woods  on 
the  trail  to  Lo-Pi-Po  (meaning  Lone  Pine 
Pond).  What  do  we  find?  Bunchberries, 
checkerberries,  trillium,  lady's-slippers, 
Indian  pipe,  arbutus,  pipsissewa,  loose- 
strife, St.  John'swort,  daisies,  clovers, 
wild  honeysuckle,  marsh  flowers,  cat- 
tails, water  plantains,  arrow-heads  and 
many  other  flowers,  over  100  different 
kinds  of  wild  flowers  not  to  mention  the 
pitcher  plants,  which  are  carefully 
watched  and  studied  by  the  campers. 
Lo-Pi-Po — A  narrow  path,  through  a  thicket  of  graceful,  white  birch  trees 
thickly,  entwined  with  wild  grape-vines  and  other  clinging,  climbing  growth,  is 
the  only  way  of  reaching  a  small,  circular  clearing  in  the  midst  of  the  wood- 
lands. From  a  huge,  stately,  lone,  pitch-pine  tree  on  the  west  side,  the  needles 
fall  year  after  year,  making  a  fragrant  carpet  for  nature  loving  folk  to  sit  upon 
to  view,  through  a  break  in  the  thicket,  a  small  pond  partly  overgrown  with 
large,  green  lily-pads  and  beautiful,  white  pond  lilies,  a  few  rocks,  on  which 
turtles  and  frogs  sun  themselves,  and  the  remaining  part  clear,  sparkling  water. 
In  the  thicket  many  species  of  birds  flit  to  and  fro. 


THE    POOL 

It  is  only  a  little  pool   reflecting  a   fringe  of   grasses, 
And  blending  the  purple  of  asters  with  the  glory  of  the  sky; 

Giving  back,  in  a   sheen  of  silver,  a   young  sycamore's   graceful  beauty, 
And  catching  a  glint  of  the  gossamer  wings  of  a  darting  dragon-fly. 

Yet  down,   far  down  in  its  calmness,  it  mirrors  the  mighty  mountain, 
Which  rises  to  cup  in  the  valley  and  keep  it  a  place  apart. 

In  the  depths  of  the  pool  is  the  shadow  of  strength  and  of  infinite  grandeur- 
It  is  only  a  little  poo!  but   it   treasures  great  dreams   in  its  heart. 

— Miss  Johnson,  Camp  Fire  Leader 

I  KNEW  BY  THE  SMOKE 

"I  knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was  near; 
And  I  said,  'If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  this  world, 
A  heart  that  was  humble  might  look  for  it  here.'" 
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GIRL   SCOUTS 


Both  of  the  Rhode  Island  Girl  Scout  camps,  Camp  Hoffman  at  West  Kings- 
ton and  Camp  Lowry  at  Cranberry  Hill,  Foster,  have  on  their  grounds  well  over 

50  kinds  of  trees.  The  predominating 
trees  at  Camp  Hoffman  are  grey  birch, 
pitch  pine,  and  oak,  but  the  scouts  also 
enjoy  a  large  number  of  very  beautiful 
Norway  spruces  and  very  many  fine 
Arbor  Vitae.  The  camp  is  especially 
proud  of  the  large  elm  tree  that  towers 
in  such  a  protecting  manner  over  the 
old  house.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying picture.  Camp  Lowry  has 
woodland  in  its  220  acres  of  beautiful 
high  country,  with  oaks  and  pines  as  the 
predominating  trees.  The  swampy  land 
at  Camp  Hoffman  favors  marsh  flowers. 
During  the  last  few  years  2,000  small 
white  pines  and  as  many  spruces  have 
been  planted  all  about  the  open  spaces  at  Camp  Hoffman.  The  nursery  there 
contains  200  Arbor  Vitae,  50  blue  spruces,  50  Norway  spruces,  25  maples  and 
25  elms. — Marie  Gqudette. 


ARBOR  DAY  SONG 


Words  by  Aobioola. 
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1.  The  springing  grass  andspreadingtree,  And  pulsing  life  of  na  -  tare  free, 

2.  The  for-ests  touch'd  by  gentle  breeze,  The  ruddy  flush  of   or  -  chard  trees, 

3.  We  gladly  plant  these  trees  to-  day.      And  from  these  hills  we  Ipok  a  -  way 
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5.  Who  sows  a  seed  or  plants  a   tree.    May  neither  fruit  nor  bar  -  vest  see. 
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The  wealth  and  beau  -  ty    of  the  land,  O  Lord,  are  plan t-ed  by        thy  hand. 
All  nature's  sights  and  sounds  shall  raise  To  thee,  O  God,  a    voice      of  praise. 
To  thee,  O  Lord,  whose  graciouspow'r  Sends  light  and  warmth,  the  dew  and  sbow'r. 
Quicken  thou  us  who  now  are  here.      And  all  who  come  from  year  to    year. 
Yet  he  who  sows  or  plants  may  know  TheLordabless-7ng  will       be  -  stow. 
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I  open  the  window  and  make  salute : 
"God  bless  thy  branches  and  feed  thy  root ! 
Thou  hast  lived  before,  live  after  me, 
Thou  ancient,  friendly,  faithful  tree."— H^nry  Van  Dyke. 


GRANDFATHER'S  TREES 

"Grandfather  says  I  do  not  know 
How   queer    his    farm    looked    long   ago, 
Before   he   planted   the   maples   and   oaks 
And  other  trees  that  shade  our  folks. 

"For  long  ago,   my   grandfather   tells. 

The  only  song  was  the  cattle  bells, 

And  the  prairie  was  bare  and  the  wind  was  dry, 

And  trees  were  scarce  and  the  cost  was  high. 

"But  I'm   glad  he  planted  them  years   ago— 
The   twenty    trees    that    stand   in    a    row— 
And   especially    one   where   I    go    to    swing. 
The  one   where   the  robins   and   thrushes    sing. 

"Grandfather   says   as   he   smiles   at   me, 
That   my   father  planted  my  favorite   tree; 
That's   why   I'm   glad  I   can   sometimes    say 
I  helped  to  plant  one  this  Arbor  day." 


ONE  SPRING  DAY 

A   tinyshoot    peeped   out    of   the   ground 
And   opened   wide   as    it    gazed   around; 

Stretching    its    dainty    leaflets    bright 
Up  —  up  —  up  to  the  sweet   sunlight; 

Reaching    sideways,    that    way  —  this  — 
To  catch   the  earliest  zephyr's   kiss ; 

Climbing  higher   in  balmy   air 

To  meet  the  raindrops  glistening  there; 

Spreading  its  wavy  branches   wide 
Till  song  birds  came  their  nest  to  hide. 

And  the  children  gather  in  joyous   glee 
In  the  shade  of  the  old  oak  tree. 

All  because  a  hand,   they  say, 

That   planted   a    seed   one   spring  day. 

— From  The  Arbor  Day  Lady 


THE  APPLE  TREES 

My  apple-trees 
So  prim  and  right, 
Take   on    a    fearsome   shape   at    night— 

A   monster   vast, 

A  dragon  grim. 
With    horrid   crest    and   mighty   hmb. 

Half  fearful 
Lest  he  tread  on  me 
I  hide  me  by  the  lilac-tree. 

And  stare 
With  fascinated  eye 
Whene'er  the  wind  goes  whooshing  by, 

To  see  him   roll. 

And  clash  his  jaws. 
And   lift   his   crocodilian   paws. 

A   lesser  dragon. 
Which   I  know 

Is    the    hedge   where    the    sweet    choke- 
cherries  _  grow. 

Strives    frantically 
With   wing  and   claw 
To  dodge   the   greater  dragon's   maw. 

So  while  the  leaves 
Toss   in   the  breeze 
The   cherry-dragon    flees    and    flees 

From    my    pursuing    apple-trees. 

— Archie   Wilfred  Stone 


IN  THE  GRASS 

I    had    forgotten    that    there    are    such    things. 

Such   miracles   as    these, 
This   field,   this   sky,   a   little  bird   that   sings, 

Those   plaintive   poplar   trees! 
I  had  begun   to   think   the   world  was   stone. 

And  brick,   and   steel,   and   glass. 
But    now   how   quickly   wiser   I   have   grown. 

Just  lying  in  the  grass! 

— Russell  Potter 


"Ah,  bare  must  be  the  shadeless  ways,  and  bleak  the  path  must  be, 
Of  him  who,  having  open  eyes,  has  never  learned  to  see. 
And  so  has  never  learned  to  love  the  beauty  of  a  tree." 

THE  USE  OF  OUR  FORESTS 

"The  service  of  trees  to  us  begins  in  our  infancy  and  ends  with  our  lives.  Its 
extent  and  value  cannot  be  estimated.  Your  house  and  the  comforts  within  it  are 
only  a  few  of  the  countless  products  from  trees.  The  fuel  that  warms  us,  even  if 
it  be  coal,  is  the  mineralized  wood  of  ages.  Wherever  the  eye  falls,  it  sees  the 
beneficent  service  of  trees.  Arbor  Day  recalls  this  direct  service  of  trees  on  every 
hand,  and  reminds  us  of  the  indirect  ministry  of  trees  as  guardians  of  the  sources 
of  rivers  —  the  great  forests  making  the  densely  shaded  hills,  covered  with  the 
accumulating  leaves  of  ages.  To  cut  these  forests  recklessly  is  to  dry  up  the 
streams  leading  to  rivers.  Forests  play  a  great  part  in  affecting  the  climate  of 
a  country.  They  prevent  extremes  of  hot  or  cold,  and  the  sudden  changes  in 
weather." 
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FORSYTHIA 

The  forsythia  bold 

Is  yellow  as  gold. 

In  the  window  it  grows 

As  outdoors  it  snows. 

The  children  outside 

Are   having  a   slide, 

A  forsythia  fair ! 

At  the  window  they  stare. 

They  think  of   the   spring 

They  sing  and  they  sing. 

Betsey  Eaton,  six  years  old, 
Henry  Barnard   School. 

WHOEVER  MAKES  A  GARDEN 


Whoever    makes    a    garden 

Has    never    worked    alone: 
The    rain    has    always    found    it, 

The    sun    has    always    known. 
The   wind   has   blown   across    it 

And  helped  to  scatter   seeds — 
Whoever    makes    a    garden 

Has   all   the   help   he   needs. 


Whoever    makes    a    garden 

Should    surely   not    complain, 
With   someone   like   the   sunshine. 

And    someone    like    the    rain. 
And  someone  like  the  breezes 

To    aid   him    at    his    toll, 
And  someone  like  the   Father, 

Who  gave   the  garden- soil. 


Whoever   makes    a    garden 
Has,  oh,   so  many   friends! — 

The  glory  of   the  morning. 
The  dew  when  daylight  ends. 

For  wind,  and  rain,  and  simshine. 
And  dew,  and  fertile  sod ; 

And  he  who  makes   a   garden, 

Works    hand-in-hand   with    God. 

— Douglas  Malloch 


PLANT  TREES  FOR  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

The  American  Tree  Planting  Association  is  making  a  nation-wide  appeal  for 
tree  planting  as  a  feature  of  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  which  comes 
in  1932.  This  should  interest  New  Englanders,  and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  many 
trees,  dedicated  to  the  "Father  of  Our  Country,"  planted  throughout  the  six  New 
England  states.  Let  us  never  forget  that  Washington  took  command  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  under  a  New  England  elm  at  Cambridge.  A  copy  of  the  "Bicen- 
tennial Tree  Planting  Book"  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  Address :  "American 
Tree  Planting  Association,  Washington,  D.  C." — Nezv  England. 

THE  KINDLY  CAMPFIRE 

Whoever  it  was  (or  where)  the  animal  or  the  gentleman  who  kindled  the 
first  camp  fire  kindled  'civilization.  That  is  why  we  like  to  watch  the  jumping 
flames  in  the  home  fireside ;  also  why  we  like  going  back  to  the  woods ;  it  is 
because  the  fire  in  the  wilderness  is  our  primal  home.  A  ring  of  folks  around  a 
central  common  burning  interest  with  the  forest  at  their  backs — this  is  the  essence 
of  human  society.  Such  was  the  form  of  cave-man  society ;  and  such  was  the 
form  of  New  England  Puritan  society.  A  ring  of  homes,  primitive  or  colonial, 
around  a  central  spire  and  "Common,"  with  field  and  woodland  at  their  backs — 
such  is  the  complete  primal  basic  unit  of  an  evolved  human  society. — New  England. 
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THE  FOREST 

"This  is  the  place  where  learning  sweeps  upon 

us. 
We   are   overwhelmed  with   things    that   we   do 

not   know : 
The    learning    of    the    rocks,    the    beasts,    the 

weather^ 
Into   a   million   mysteries   we   go." 


AN  APRIL  MORNING 


Once  more  in  misted  April 
The  world  is  growing  green, 

Along   the  winding   river 
The  plumy  willows  lean. 

Beyond  the  sweeping  meadows 
The   looming   mountains    rise, 

Like  battlements  of  dreamland 
Against    the   brooding   skies. 


In   every   wooded   valley 

The   buds    are   breaking   through 
As  though  the  heart  of  all  things 

No  languor   ever   knew. 

The  golden- wings  and  bluebirds 
Call   to  their  heavenly   choirs, 

The  pines  are  blued  and  drifted 
With  smoke  of  brushwood  fires. 


And   in   my   sister's   garden. 
Where    little    breezes    run. 

The   garden  daflfodillies 
Are    blowing    in    the    sun. 


MY   GARDEN 


I  sowed  a  little  garden. 

There   were   seven   hills   of   beans 
A  cabbage  and  a  pumpkin  vine. 

And  a  row  of  bitter  greens. 


— Bliss  Carman 


I  watered  it   and  weeded  it. 

And   hoed  it   every   day. 
A   robin   and  a   hop- toad 

Scared  the  worms  and  bugs  away. 


I  reaped  some  yellow  string-beans, 

All  that  my  hat  would  hold. 
And  a  lot  of  wholesome  happiness 

That    I    couldn't    buy   with    gold. 

— Archie    Wilfred   Stone 


SEEDS 

"Here   in   their  safe  and  simple  house  of  death 
Sealed  in  their  shells  a  thousand  roses  leap; 
Here   I   can  blow  a  garden  with   my  breath. 
And   at    my   hand   a   forest   lies    asleep." 


THE  BLUEBIRD 

I  saw  a  little  bird  high  up  in  a   tree. 
He   swayed   on   a   branch    and    sang   to   me; 
And   the  song   that   he  sang   that  I   liked  best 
Was    about    the   birdies   in   his   nest. 

— Martha  Bunson,  Grade  1 


THE  ORCHARD 

The   orchard   lands   of   Long   Ago! 
O   drowsy   winds,    awake,    and   blow 
The  snowy  blossoms  back   to  me, 
And  all   the  buds   that  used  to  be! 
Blow  back   along  the  grassy  ways 
Of  truant   feet,   and  lift   the  haze 
Of  happy   summer  from   the   trees 
That  trail  their  tresses  in  the  seas 
Of   grain   that   float   and  overflow 
The  orchard  lands  of  Long  Ago! 

— James   Whitcomb    Riley 


THE   SYMPHONY 

Here  in   the   forest,   wind  blows   through   the 

pine 
With    sound    as    of   strings   by   virtuosi    played. 
And  up  and  down   the  edges   of  the   glade. 
The  wood- wind  tones  of  slender  reeds  entwine. 
The  crash  of  cymbals  mingles  with  the  sharp. 
Long  riffles   and   staccato  boom  of  drums 
As    the   swift  deluge  of   the   tempest   comes 
And,   passing,  drops   slow  gold  notes   from   the 

harp. 
It  is  God  speaking  to  the  ears  of  men 
In    flawless    harmonies,    celestial, 
That   rise  in  grandeur  to  a  climax   strong. 
Sweep    through    the    forest    in    titanic    song. 
Cease   when   the   Master  lets   His   baton   fall, 
And  silence  folds  the  forest  in  again. 
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